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THE JOY OF LIVING 
BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE, 


SUDERMANN is 
His 
His plays have been translated 


ERMANN 


dramatist of Germany. 


the leading 


reputation is 


H 


into every civilized language and increased the fame 


world-wide. 


of such great actresses as Sarah Bernhardt, Agnes 
Sorma and Eleanora Duse. His latest production, en- 
titled “The Joy of Living” (Es lebe das Leben) is this 
week’s attraction at the Olympic, where it is rendered 
in a remarkably powerful and artistic fashion by Mrs, 
Patrick Campbell and her excellent supporting com- 
pany. It is what is known as a problem play, of. deep 
psychological interest, of intensely dramatic situations, 
of brilliant dialogue and masterly limning of charac- 
ters. It is full of Teutonic seriousness, but this se- 
riousness only tends to heighten the vivid impression 
which the play produces upon the intelligent theater- 
goer. 

As in “Magda” and “Sodom’s End,” Sudermann 
has endeavored to depict the frivolities, the vagaries, 
the sins and miseries of modern life and society. His 
His 
searching vision penetrates below the thin crust of 


is not a mind of cheerful, optimistic bent. 
conventionality and sham with which modern civiliza- 
tion has covered society, its leaders and its frivolities. 
Beata, the principal character in the “Joy of Living,” 
is a woman, who, in her youth, has loved not too wise- 
ly, but too well, and who, after her love’s dream has 
ended, makes a marriage de convenance. Her hus- 
band is a man of wealth and position; he gratifies all 
the whims and wishes of his wife; he adores and loves 
het. But, in spite of all this, and in spite of her love for 
her only daughter,she continues to think of the days that 
are no more, and contrives to maintain intimate rela- 
tions with the man who was her premier amour, and 
who has since also married, and whose son has fallen 
in love with Beata’s daughter. Fate at last overtakes 
her. Her paramour’s private secretary betrays the se- 
cret to the husband, and produces letters to substanti- 
ate his accusation. In a fit of violent rage, the hus- 
band decrees that either she or her lover must die, 
The latter, being informed of the turn in affairs and 
of the cruel decision, hesitates, and finally has nis own 
son formulate a decision upon the case, which is sub- 
mitted in hypothetical form. The son’s decree practi- 
cally orders his father to lay down his life. The latter 
is willing to pay the penalty, but Beata will not have 
it so. She thinks she has found a way out of the cruel 
perplexities which surround her and the man she still 
loves. Having long been a sufferer from heart-disease, 
she believes that it is she who should cross the Stygian 
waters, especially so since her death, she thinks, will 
be considered the natural outcome of a treacherous 
disease and thus not give rise to scandalous insinua- 
tions and suspicions. Having convinced herself that 
there can be no better solution of the unfortunate 
crisis, she takes poison, while surrounded by joyful 
friends in her dining-room. Nobody has any suspicion 
of what she has done, and there is vociferous applause, 
when she raises her glass and hysterically exclaims: 
“My dear friends, you all goon wishing each other a 
long life—but which of us is really alive? Which of us 
really dares to live? Somewhere, far off in the dis- 
tance, we catch a glimpse of life, but we hide our eyes 
and shrink away from it like transgressors. And 


that’s our nearest approach to living! Do you really 
think you’re alive—any one of you? Or do you think 
Iam? But I, at least, I, whose whole life is one long 
struggle against death—I who never sleep, who hardly 
breathe, who barely stand—I at least know how to 
laugh, how to love life, and be thankful for it! And 
as the only living soul among you, I drink to the joy of 
living!” 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell is, methinks, singularly fas- 
cinating in her impersonation of Beata. She shows 
herself to be the finished artist. Her personality suits 
the character to an eminent and striking degree. She 
is of tenuous figure, vibrating with emotion and pas- 
sion; her countenance possesses a hauntingly spiritual 
melancholy, and her hands are of the most exquisite 
delicacy of form and fairy-whiteness. Mrs, Campbell 
is an actress of marvelous ability as well as of striking- 
ly beautiful appearance. Her voice, her elocution, her 
gestures, her movements are all in strict harmony with 
her whole personal appearance. 

It would be difficult to find particular fault with 
Frederick Kerr, as Beata’s husband, but the same can- 
not be said of the actor who essays the réle of Baron 
Richard. 


luteness in the portrayal of this character. 


There is not sufficient masculinity and reso- 


The play is beautifuly staged. The gowns of Mrs. 
Campbell are simply magnificent. They are a delight 
to the eye and an inspiration to the mind. 

“The Joy of Living” 
the leading theatrical successes of the season. 
play that grips the heart. 
mind, and that is all that need be said about it. 


& & & & 
REFLECTIONS 


Representative Government 
GREAT wail is going up over a supposed degen- 


must. be regarded as one of 
It is a 
It is the work of a master 


eration in parliamentary or representative govy- 

ernment. It is audible in the United States, in 
England, in France, in Italy and in Austria. Pessi- 
mistic publicists and philosophers believe that parlia- 
mentary government is all wrong, and that it is produc- 
tive of more harm than good. They would fain return 
to the “good old times,” when potentates were lording it 
over mankind and taxing everything and everybody 
in sight as long and as much as they wished. 
should take heart and brace up. 


They 
They should, once 
in a while, divert their intent gaze from the bad and 
look upon the good side of representative govern- 
ment. There may be parliaments who, to use the 
Abbé Sieyés’ phrase, bear a close resemblance to a 
mob, but they are, by all odds, still to be preferred 
to autocratic, irresponsible, unrepresentative govern- 
ment. Disorderly legislative bodies disgust and dis- 
courage us, but there is comfort in the thought that 
we always retain the remedy in our own hands, and 
that we can wipe them out of existence whenever we 
choose so to do. Parliamentary government may not 
be the strictly ideal sort, but it is the best. and the 
most successful we know of. Since its advent, civi- 
lized mankind has made greater strides forward than 
it ever did before, and it has, unquestionably, given 
much more satisfaction than any other form of goy- 
ernment that any people has ever been blessed or 
Modern Congresses and Chambers of 
Deputies have their many and very glaring faults. 
They are frequently the scenes of disgraceful, hu- 
miliating episodes, and not free from scandal or dis- 


cursed with, 
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honorable practices. Still, they represent the people; 
they register its voice, and they enact the laws that it 
desires. They stand tor the right of the individual 
to govern himself and to know no superiors but those 
whom he elects. And this being the case, enlightened 
countries will continue to entrust the regulation of 
their political affairs and the shaping of their laws 
to men who have been elected by popular vote, and 
who know and sympathize with the people’s aspira- 
tions and hopes and wishes. There is no reason to be 


pessimistic over representative government. It is the 


kind of government that suits mankind best and that 
is most worthy of respect and obedience. In spite 
of all its obvious faults, we love it still. No matter 
what its opponents or detractors may say, no matter 
what abuses it may lead to, the right of the people to 
govern themselves will be upheld as the palladium of 
civilization. 
*& 
Tall Talk 

THoMAS Eprison has once more stepped to the front 
and made the announcement that he is still contem- 
plating the invention of something that will startle us 
all, solve the last riddles of electricity as a motive 
power, and relegate the horse to the limbo of useless- 
ness and final disappearance. Great is the god of 
the braggart, and Edison is his prophet! The leading 
electric inventor of America has done more talking 
and prophesying and boasting than any other mortal 
ever did or ever will do. He has invented some things 
that were or are decidedly clever and useful, but he 
has not as yet achieved what he promised to do at 
various times in the past decade. Nobody would care 
to ridicule.or criticise him, if he had ever accom- 
plished something really startling, something that 
might be said to come at all within hailing distance 
of his wonderful promises, but as long as he con- 
tinues to promise and to contemplate, there is no 
reason why we should stand in mute awe and admira- 
tion and wait for Edison’s final glorious effort. It 
really begins to look as if Edison’s future were be- 
hind, and no longer before him. He is nothing more 
than a man of tall promises and tall dreams. He sees 
visions that are neither very striking, nor very origi- 
nal. His talk about a disappearance of disease is 
very interesting and very alluring, but in na wise 
convincing. The age is not yet in sight when man 
shall know no more of disease, and live as long as 
he pleases. And that the noble, intelligent horse 
shall ever disappear, is something that is utterly unbe- 
lievable. As long as man resides on this globe, the 
faithful horse will remain at his side, and serve and 
delight him, and so will dear, old doggie, with his 
honest, questioning eyes. Mr. Edison may go ahead 
and give us all the automobiles and electric trains 
that he thinks we are in need of, and that will un- 
doubtedly be very useful in their way, but we will 
not permit him to predict a day when man alone shall 
inhabit the earih, and know neither effort, nor trou- 
ble, nor horse, and spend his life in monotonous idle- 


ness and unceasing enniut. 


’ & 
A Prosperous Year 

THE past year has been a most successful and pros- 
perous one for the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange. 
The members are enthusiastic over achievements and 
still more enthusiastic over prospects based on those 
achievements. A new spirit is manifesting itself 
among the members. There is more aggressiveness, 
more go-aheadness, and more optimism. The mem- 
bers have become infected with the spirit of New St. 
Louis. They are turning their back towards fossil- 
ism that stands still and is forever afraid to act and 
to advance. Under the able guidance of President 
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Geo. P. Tansey, the Merchants’ Exchange has grown 
wonderfully. It has more than kept pace with the 
increasing importance of St. Louis as a center of 
finance and trade. It has striven diligently and suc- 
cessfully to. extend the -city’s sphere of influence. It 
has infused new life, new energy, new ambition into 
the local commercial community. Mr. Tansey has 
made a fine record, one that is not eclipsed by that of 
any of his predecessors. And for this he deserves the 
thanks of the members of the Merchants’ Exchange 
in particular, and of the whole community in general. 
His successor can do no better than follow in his foot- 


‘steps and try to preserve Tanseyism among the mem- 


bers. 
’ 
Oriental Art 

Lorp Curzon, Viceroy of India, is a great admirer 
of Oriental art. This 1s proved by the words of his ad- 
dress to native princes at the opening of the Indian 
Art Exhibition, at Delhi, in which he advised them 
to love and to foster their own native art, and to pay 
less attention to the art productions of Europe. At 
the same time, he took occasion to dwell upon and to 
deplore the invasion of Oriental by Occidental art. 
Lord Curzon’s words will undoubtedly awaken a re- 
sponsive echo in the hearts of many true lovers of 
vigor, independence and progressiveness in the world 
of artistic endeavor. The excessive eagerness of the 
people of some countries of the Orient to adapt Euro- 
pean ideas, habits, costumes and art must be regarded 
as nothing less than a calamity and as subversive of 
some of the best interests and ideals of civilization. 
To make such an assertion does in no wise subject one 
to the charge of indulging in hyperbolic sentimental- 
ity. Occidental civilization is, admittedly, in the as- 
cendancy. Its spirit is slowly extending its sphere over 
every portion of the inhabited globe. Its achievements 
are varied and wonderful. But there is great danger 
that it will produce a superlative degree of uniformity, 
of sameness and of banality. This inherent tendency 
in Occidental civilization was already recognized by 
Edmund Burke, when he said that “civilization is a 
leveler, but no equalizer.’ The spread of Western 
ideas in the Orient has resulted in much good, but it 
has also been harmful in various directions, and espe- 
cially so from the standpoint of art, inasmuch as it has 
led to a suppression of distinctive artistic artisanship 
among the natives of the Orient. Many travelers in 
Japan, India, Persia and parts of Central Asia bewail 
the decadence of the fine art of rug-making, of sad- 
dlery, of pottery and of woodwork. Théophile Gau- 
tier once made the remark that no Western country 
could produce a carved saddle, of the kind that always 
delights travelers in Asia Minor, Persia and Arabia. 
Century-old traditions and a peculiar, though natural 
aptitude in the arrangement of color effects, that is 
at once characteristic and a striking reflection of the 
life and spirit of the Orient, have made the native artist 
and artisan the superior of European competitors in 
various ways. There is decidedly more grace, more 
beauty, more symmetry and more tout ensemble effect 
in many of the products of Oriental than there is in 
many of those of Occidental civilization, which are 
made on the machine and resemble each other as close- 
ly as peas in the same pod. For the best of civilized 
mankind, it is to be hoped that the native princes of 
India will follow the advice given them by Lord Cur- 
zon. and try to preserve their national art, their na- 
tional life and their national customs and garb. If civil- 
ization really is a leveler, then it should be progressive 
mankind’s endeavor to counteract this deplorable tend- 
ency as much as possible. Nobody will raise any ob- 
jection if the leveling process is confined to a re- 


moval of unnecessary or tyrannical social distinctions, 
but every thinking person will object to anything that 


is calculated to destroy the diversity of national life, 
and to stifle that spirit of noble endeavor and emulation 
among the various countries and races which has al- 
ways proved such a mighty factor in raising humanity’s 
ideals and in multiplying human achievement. There 
are features of Oriental civilization that are de- 
cidedly commendatory and that merit preservation. 
We are altogether too prone to look down with con- 
tempt upon the people of the Orient, and that is dis- 
tinctly unjust and foolish. For the Orient is the home 
of the Aryan race; there our forefathers drank of 
that spirit which, thousands of years after, readily 
absorbed the teachings of Him who preached the gos- 
pel of charity and good-will and peace, and made 
all the nations of the world realize that there is a 
brotherhood of man. Let us love and admire all 
that is good and beautiful in the life of the Orient. 
Let us try to preserve its traditions and its romance, 
for we need something that stimulates our love of 
romance and that makes us realize that steam and 
electricity do not necessarily represent the golden 
age, or entitle us to despise people who had already 
known several civilizations when the Roman legions 
raised their eagles on the banks of the Euphrates. 


* & 


Kipling’s Decadence 

ONCE upon a time, Rudyard Kipling used to write 
good “stuff.” But he has degenerated since. His ef- 
fusions become less and less poetic as time goes by. 
He is now the leading writer of venomous, vulgar 
doggerel, that is innocent of art and sense, and comes 
perilously close to sheer Billingsgate. His latest is 
his coarsely brutal outcry against the Anglo-German 
alliance, in which he fumes against the “Goth and 
the Shameless Hun.” Wonder what Kipling thought 
when he dashed that off! And wonder what the 
editor of the London Times had in his mind when he 
published it! Such idiotic drivel may tickle the 
canaille, that knows neither decency, nor shame, nor 
justice, yet cannot but grieve the many who do their 
utmost to foster the growth of international friend- 
ship and comity and peace. Besides, there was ab- 
solutely no earthly necessity why Kipling should, as 
the Saturday Review justly remarks, “throw such loose 
attributes as Goth and Hun at a nation which leads 
the world in scientific knowledge.” Did the poetaster 
ever give any thought to the history of the Goth and 
Hun? If so, he should know that there is as much 
of the blood of the Goth and Hun in the Englishman 
of to-day as there is in the ‘German. There is no 
nation these days that can consider itself strictly 
pure and genuinely aristocratic, or free from all re- 
lationship with supposedly inferior people. The Ger- 
manic tribes who settled in England in the seventh 
century, and the Normans who crossed the channel in 
1066, were not a whit more refined than their kinsmen 
on the Continent. They were all barbarians, all 
“Goths and Huns.” The history of the English as 
well as of the German people is full of instances of 
brutality. Neither nation is justified in boasting of 
superiority in refinement and humanity. It is both 
dangerous and unnecessary to arouse national animos- 
ity by such indecent, puerile methods as Kipling has 
seen fit to adopt in the last few years. England and 
Germany should be able to find much better and 
more serious things with which to occupy themselves 
in the beginning of the twentieth century. 


% & 


The Indian Territory 
TRIBAL organization and government will soon be 
a thing of the past in the Indian Territory. The 
Washington authorities are energetically pushing the 
work of making allotments, of setting aside mineral 
land, and of converting the Territory into what its 
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immediate neighbor to the west—Oklahoma—now is, 
a country teeming with hardworking, thrifty, prosper- 
ous people. The Indians are *.~ yaying a spirit of 
cheerful resignation that is as sury, Sing’as it is pa- 
thetic. They have evidently come to the conclusion 
that there is no use further to resist the encroach- 
ments of the pale face, and resolved to make the best 
of conditions and prospects as they now exist. For 
this manly attitude the Indians are entitled to the 
well-wishes and thanks of the American people. They 
should be treated with consideration and be offered 
every facility to improve their status and to become 
worthy, industrious citizens. There will, no doubt, 
be a great rush of settlers into the erstwhile Indian 
territory, in spite of the knowledge that the best 
farm land will be given to the red man. Villages are 
now springing up everywhere. Within a few months, 
the papers of the territory will teem with reports of 
elections and the proceedings of municipal assem- 
blies. There will be investors and speculators galore. 
The real estate-agent will play an important role, and 
ply his useful vocation with profitable success. Water- 
works, railroads, electric light and gas plants, and 
what not, will be built and give advantageous em- 
ployment to brain, brawn and capital. There are now 
almost four hundred thousand people in the territory, 
of which fifty-two thousand are Indians. Within ten 
years, the population will probably be a million. It is 
a promising land, which the Government is now throw- 
ing wide open to civilization. There is an abundance 
springs, and a great variety of min- 
erals, especially of coal. There is ideal bottom and 
prairie land of the greatest fertility, and there are 
beautiful forests and valleys in the Washita moun- 
tains. The territory is a land which invites young 
men that are wide-awake and ambitious, that are not 
afraid to work and have a well-balanced mind and 
heart. It is decidedly a more promising country to 
grow up with than far-off Manitoba or British Co- 
lumbia, where winters are long and days of sunshine 
And it is-a fine field for the St. 
Louis business man. He should bestir himself be- 
times and make it an object to be first and to secure 
the most customers. St. Louis must try to cultivate 
the closest possible commercial and financial relations 
with the people of the twin territories. 


ee 
Free and Equal Opportunities 


of rivers and 


few in number. 


Somesopy has figured it out that the net income 
of the almighty firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., in the 
year of our Lord 1902, aggregated more than fifty 
million dollars. This is almost as much as the Gov- 
ernment of this great Republic managed to save in 
the last fiscal year. Fifty million dollars—just think of 
it! All the result of stock market operations, of syn- 
dicate underwriting, of fat commissions, of conver- 
sions of shares into bonds, and of lending of funds at 
All the result of capital used in mostly 
speculative enterprises, and in the organization of com- 
The fifty million dollars have been accumu- 


choice rates! 


bines ! 
lated by men who are practically in complete control 
of financial markets, who can do as they please, who 
formulate the policies of railroads and banks, and 
whose plans seldom go awry. According to generally 
accepted ideas, the net income of Morgan’s firm is the 
fruit of honest effort, because neither the law maker 
nor the justice dispenser had reason to doubt or to 
condemn the means or sources by which it was gained. 
We must, therefore, go our way rejoicing, because 
prosperity is still with us, and shuns neither the hovel 
of the coal miner, whose children earn sixty-five 
cents a night for twelve hours’ work, nor the Fifth 
avenue palace of the Wall Street financier, who has 
to worry along on fifty million dollars a year. The 
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individual, who, according to the theories of some 
professors, should manage to live ‘decently’ on an 
income of two hundred dollars a year, will hardly 
pride himself upon his ability to do so, or recognize 
any truth in the assertion that there is a free and 
equal opportunity to all who manage to find a job, 
after being told of the wonderful way in which pros- 
perity has struck the office of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Free and equal opportunity for all—could there be 
idiotic assertion? There 


a country where any 


any more baseless or 
can be no such thing in 
man, or set of men, is allowed to enjoy an income 
of fifty million dollars a year. The spirit of truly dem- 
ocratic institutions is utterly at variance with polit- 
ical and economic systems by the tolerance, connivance, 
or assistance of which one man succeeds in piling up 
more money than he can ever find use for, while 
another is constantly living from hand to mouth and at 
his wits’ end trying to earn his daily bread. Fifty 
million dollar incomes were hardly dreamed of by 
those great men who framed the Federal Constitu- 
tion and wrote the “Federalist.” Hamilton, Madison 
and Jefferson would have interesting things to say, if 
they could be called back to life to-day, and made to 
understand the workings of our beautiful high tariff 
laws and billion dollars trusts; if it could be explained 
to them that we have coal barons who consider them- 
selves the vicars of God on earth, and appointed to 
starve thousands of poor miners and their families, and 
to sell anthracite coal at fifteen dollars a ton. Free 
and equal opportunity for all is a very nice thing, 
undoubtedly. It is what mankind has been striving 
for through many weary ages. But is there really free 
and equal opportunity to all, when capitalistic classes 
are permitted to shape legislation, to have a voice in 
the framing of high tariff laws, to ask for protection 
and bounties, and to enjoy privileges which should real- 
ly be retained by the people or else closely and constant- 
ly regulated for the public benefit? The present economic 
system is still, and to a great extent, based upon_op- 
pression and inequality of opportunity, all sophisms 
to the contrary notwithstanding. A fifty million dol- 
lar income can never, no, never, be made where there 
is really free and equal opportunity to all, and who- 
ever says it can, must be regarded as a fool or a liar. 


te 
Insurance Crimes 

Two Eastern cities report that life insurance caused 
the poisoning of several children by their own parents, 
love of offspring had been 
strangled by unnatural, brutal covetousness. None of 
the children was insured for more than eighty-five dol- 
lars. These and many other similar cases prove that 
even such a noble-minded form of investment as life 
insurance may be the innocent cause of revolting, hein- 


in whom the natural 


ous murders. Insensate worship of the Moloch of 
gold shrinks back from nothing, not even from the 
murder of the most intimate relatives and friends. 
Could there be anything more horrible than the sight of 
a father and mother assassinating their own children 
in order to obtain the paltry sum of eighty-five dollars 
on a life insurance policy? To what base uses people 
devoid of all natural instincts and possessed of the 
devil of money may turn at times? In a lately-pub- 
lished book (“Insurance and Crime’), Alexander Colin 
Campbell cites many striking instances of the various 
abuses and crimes to which insurance of life and prop- 
erty have led. It is anything but exhilarating to go 
through the pages of this book. The author unfolds 
a record that is a disgrace to Christian civilization. 
He concludes with the appalling, humiliating words 
that “there is no relation known to our social life too 
sacred to have been poisoned by insurance. It has made 
barratry a trade, arson a business, and murder a fine 


art.” In this book that recalls the times of Catharine 
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de Medici and of the Borgias, we read of cases where 


greed of insurance money caused incendiarism, the 
scuttling of whips with all on board, and the treacher- 
ous murder of people. Mr. Campbell likewise cites 
many instances of frauds practiced upon insurers, and 
of wild-cat schemes invented by scoundrels for the 
purpose of fleecing confiding people out of insurance 
premiums. The sensational Humbert case, which is 
now agitating all France, possesses many rare features 
of interest, but none is more interesting than that 
which involves the successful methods employed by 
these bogus millionaire adventurers in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a large insurance fund to 
which thousands of workingmen made their weekly 
contributions. The insurance of life and property must 
be regarded as a necessity and a blessing in these 
modern days, but it cannot, unfortunately, be asserted 
that it does not stimulate dishonesty, trickery and 
To too many it acts as a constant incentive to 
violate the dictates of conscience. And for this there 
is no other practical or permanent remedy except a 
strengthening of the moral feeling. 


te 


crime. 


Booming St. Louis 
THE management of the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco Railroad Company continues to extend and to 
It contemplates reaching 
It is now taking steps to 


improve its vast system. 
the Atlantic and the Gulf. 
enter New Urleans and to build extensive terminals 
there. President Yoakum and his advisers leave noth- 
ing undone to make their system one of the greatest 
and finest of the country. They are pursuing a policy 
that is eminently wideawake, and that will benefit St. 
Louis as well as various other cities of the South- 
west. The decision to enter New Orleans was, un- 
questionably, reached after a realization of the rapidly 
growing importance of the metropolis of the Gulf 
coast. New Orleans records a wonderful growth in 
its commerce. Its ocean tonnage is increasing by leaps 
and bounds, and so are its bank clearances. 
roads of the West are doing the right thing by adopt- 
ing methods to divert a greater volume of shipments 
to New Orleans, Mobile and Galveston. The gulf 
ports are more accessible to the producers of. the 
West than New York and Philadelphia. They are the 
natural outlet for the products of the farms and mines 
of the Mississippi President James J. Hill 
has repeatedly taken occasion to remind us of this, 


The rail- 


Valley. 


and that his sentiments are shared by other railroad 
men is plainly demonstrated by the late steps taken 
by the energetic, able men at the head of the great 
’Frisco system. ‘There is an impression that it is the 
intention of the ’Frisco to push the construction of 
its newly acquired line to Alexandria, and from there 
to use the tracks of the Southern Pacific into New 
Orleans, but it is dollars to doughnuts that, within a 
few years at the most, the ’Frisco will enter New Or- 
leans over its own, tracks. The officials and directors 
of this company must be congratulated upon their rest- 
less spirit of enterprise. They have succeeded in 
transforming a system that was little known, and of 
small extent, six years ago, into one that challenges 


the admiration of the people and the envy of com- 


petitors. It is railroad men like Mr. B. F. Yoakum and 
Mr. Geo. J. Gould and their advisers that the com- 
mercial and agricultural communities of the Mis- 


sissippi Valley need and should encourage in every 
possible way, for it is not petty selfishness that ani- 
mates them, but a well-meaning public spirit, that seeks 
to build up, to develop and to benefit individuals as 
They are the best and most 
successful “advance agents of prosperity” for St. Louis. 


well as communities. 


Their operations increase the profits of merchants, 
manufacturers and financiers. They enlarge the city’s 


tributary trade and advertise its name where it has 
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heretofore been hardly ever mentioned. Every new 
railroad acquisition or extension means more business 
and more wealth for St. Louis, better shipping and 
transportation facilities and more and better markets 
for producers. 

he 
Modern Feudalism 

SranpAkD O1r stock is going up by leaps and 
bounds, and John D. Rockefeller’s wealth is thus being 
increased by the millions. The most plausible explan- 
ation offered for the rise is the increasing con- 
sumption of, and higher prices for, oil. The trust 
is engaged, and successful, in gobbling up oil land 
everywhere. The Beaumont field is known to be under 
its control, and further purchases are contemplated in 
Louisiana, Colorado and Wyoming. Even in Russia 
and in India the trust is at work fastening its fangs 
upon consumers as well as producers, and arousing 
the hostile attention of governmental authorities. In 
view of all this, there is no longer any use disputing 
the oft-repeated assertion that monopolies are con- 
ceived in a spirit of repulsive greed and pursuing 
policies of oppression and robbery. The Standard Oil 
Company is generally held up to our mental eyes as 
the most successful type of that corporative organiza- 
tion of concentrated wealth and concentrated effort 
commonly referred to as trust, and so it must be re- 
garded. For it is managed by men who are unscrup- 
ulous to a degree, who are intimately connected with 
political and financial magnates, who are in control of 
legislative machinery, who know no pity for com- 
petitors, and who have no other purpose beyond that 
of increasing the value of their shares and the annual 
dividends paid thereon. In the last three years, the 
profits of the Standard Oil Company have been so 
enormous that the annual dividends never fell below 
thirty-five per cent. In one year, the profits paid to 
stockholders amounted to forty-eight per cent. And 
still the management is not satisfied, and still the pol- 
icy of grab is being pursued with inexorable persist- 
ence. Consolidation may be the outgrowth of modern 
economic conditions, but it cannot be asserted that it 
is, invariably, from the public standpoint, productive 
of good results. ‘There has been a lowering of the 
price of oil since the Standard Oil Company was or- 
ganized, but how has it been achieved? By all sorts 
of chicanery, dishonesty, trickery and oppression, by a 
debauching of legislators and courts, by an outrag- 
eously cruel extirpation of competition. McClure’s 
Magazine is now publishing a series of articles which 
throws a lurid light upon the methods of the Standard 
Oil Trust, and the almost inconceivable audacity and 
shamelessness with which it achieved its present pow- 
er and profits. The price of oil has been reduced, but 
it is more than likely that the reduction would have 
reached a greater extent if natural trade conditions 
and competition had been allowed full sway. The 
Standard Oil Company is now capitalized at one hun- 
dred million dollars, after a successive and sugges- 
tive increase of capital at stated intervals. The stock 
is selling in New York at seven hundred and twenty- 
five dollars, which makes the market value of the 
shares outstanding seven hundred and twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars. And on this gigantic market value 
(which is expected to reach a still higher level before 
a great while) the directors declare annual dividends 
of forty-eight per cent a year. In the face of such 
figures, does it not seem reasonable to presume that 
the trust could afford to put the price of oil down to 
a level materially below that now prevailing? Not 
being content with stock dividends which, probably, 
amounted to more than fifteen hundred per cent, the 
trust is anxious to enlarge its unjust gains still fur- 
ther, and considers its shareholders entitled to con- 
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tinued enormous dividends, which it endeavors to earn 
by means which differ in no wise from those in favor 
with the vulgar highwayman. And while consumers 
are being held up, John D. Rockefeller makes a grand- 
stand play to the unsophisticated by endowing univer- 
sities and churches and by offering prayers to Him 
who set the seal of condemnation upon rapaciousness 
and injustice. It is a spectacle that may furnish en- 
tertainment for the cynic, but fails to edify Christian 
people. After fleecing the masses, a paltry portion of 
the ill-gotten wealth is given to educational and re- 
ligious institutions. And the time-server, the truckler, 
the sycophant and the fool promptly intone hymns to 
the charitable instincts and fine Christian spirit of John 
D. Rockefeller. This sort of giving is a travesty on 
altruism; it is a blasphemy upon the name of the di- 
vine and gentle Nazarene. It is a matter of congratu- 
lation that Rockefeller’s philanthropic endowments are 
at last coming to be looked upon in the proper light, 
and arousing the disgust of right-thinking men. Pro- 
fessor Bascom, of Williams College, has lately deliy- 
ered himself of words that may be more interesting 
than polite, but that state Rockefeller’s case, methods 
and intentions in a nut-shell. This is what he said: 
“John D. Rockefeller’s dollars have sealed the lips of 
every instructor at the Chicago University, and that 
institution will never become a truly great place of 
learning. I know that he has done more to 
foster commercial immorality than any man that now 
lives. First Rockefeller gained much of his money 
by discriminating in freight rates. Then he squeezed 
the smaller fellows out of business. He deliberately 
ruined them, when necessary. Now what are we to 
think of money that is gained in that manner? Rocke- 
feller daily causes untold misery and trouble. A 
discriminating beggar would not accept a penny from 
Rockefeller, if he could get one anywhere else.” This 
is talk of the right sort. It does one good to read it. 
There has been altogether too much fawning upon 
wealth, upon modern feudalism, too much moral cow- 
ardice and pusillanimity all along for the good of the 
country and its political institutions, The accumula- 
tion of wealth is to be encouraged, because it makes 
for thrift and progress and prosperity, but when it 
leads to oppression, to a debauching of legislation and 
education, when it does not hesitate to rob under the 
guise of Christian charity, it should be held up to 
public condemnation, and be deprived of all its special 
privileges and improper opportunities. And it is 
special privileges, high tariffs and political influence 
which make trusts what they are or generally become— 
oppressors of the masses and a standing danger to 
democratic institutions and ideals. The only good 
trust is the dead one. 
Suicide Records 

SvuIcIDE is on the increase. This is shown by sta- 
tistical tables. ‘There were 5,430 cases in 1899, there 
were 6,755 in 1900, there were 7,245 in I90I, and 
8,291 in 1902. A startling feature of the record for 
1902 is the great number of women suicides. Almost 
one-half of the total was made up by women. Un- 
doubtedly, emancipation must be held responsible for 
this deplorable feature of suicide records. Women, 
by entering the struggle for life, by resolutely facing 
the grim conditions that surround the wage-earning 
class, cannot escape the bitter disappointments, the 
miseries of disillusionment and the occasional weari- 
ness of endeavor that it has heretofore been the lot of 
the sterner sex only to know and to overcome. Emanci- 
pation has been of great benefit to woman. It has 
enlarged her sphere of work, her mind and her heart. 
It has strengthened her character and clarified her 
views and ideals. But it has also, at the same time, 


made her better acquainted with the seamy and ener- 
vating side of life; its Serrows and its tragedies. It 
has heightened hes «ambitions and made her realize 
the pangs of failure more keenly. What wonder, 
therefore, if statistical tables should record an in- 
crease in the number of women suicides! More op- 
portunities mean more failures. Another interesting 
feature of suicide tables is that the medical profes- 
sion continues to be the most numerously represented. 
The cause of this must be sought in the cultivation of 
materialistic principles which characterizes the prac- 
tice of this profession. Anatomical and physiological 
studies, warfare with disease and a too close acquaint- 
ance with human suffering and death do not make 
for idealism, for a strengthening of the love of life 
and of the belief in the order and kindliness of Na- 
ture. The physician that sits at death-beds and anx- 
iously watches for symptoms of approaching dissolu- 
tion is apt to concentrate his mind upon the physical 
more than upon the spiritual nature of man. He is 
inclined to overvalue the visible at the expense of the 
invisible. According to his way of thinking, disease 
and death are the outgrowth of a natural law, of 
a law the working of which is noticeable in the atom 
as well as in the planets. Thus the medical practi- 
tioner is more easily induced to become a follower of 
materialism, a believer in that only which is tangible 
to his physical senses. And, finally, he lands in rank 
skepticism, comes to the conclusion that this life is 
all that we do or ever will know of, that there is 
nothing after death, and, having reached that stage, 
it is both logical and-sensible to him to discard the 
garb of mortality as soon as his materialistic mind 
tells him that it has become a burden and a bore. Ma- 
terialism makes for suicide. No longer can we doubt 
this. To materialism must we ascribe the steady 
growth in the list of those who are willing and eager 
to make Hobbes’ “great leap in the dark.” It is 
strange, but true, that it is the materialist, and not 
the idealist, that is most likely to put little value upon 
life and to prefer everlasting sleep to all terrestrial 
joys and sorrows. Materialism does not strengthen. 
As it worships the earthly, which, in the end, amounts 
to nothing, it necessarily ends in nothing and esteems 
all as nothing and as foolish. 


kkk 
ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY 


BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 


because, just now, as you have noticed, there 

is a wide discussion as to whether the pictor- 
ial art is to be dominated utterly by the camera. But, 
in a general, and, perhaps, rambling, way I wished 
to apply to the relations of other arts and crafts the 
same inductions that must be made between the com- 
parative values and meanings of photography and the 
pictorial art. 

Being well aware of the high degree of perfection 
to which the modern photographic lens and its auxil- 
liary equipments have been brought, we must be yet 
far from an adequate appreciation of the advance of 
photography unless we reckon with the development 
of that special talent, amounting almost to genius, that 
enables the operator to catch in colorless but convinc- 
ing details the instantaneous presentment of the exact 
physical appearances and conditions of men and 
things. It is, I believe, agreed of all experts that Mr. 
Matthew J. Steffens, of Chicago, and Mr. J. C. 
Strauss, of St, Louis, are par excellence, the absolute 
masters of photographic portraiture in the United 
States. (Pace, Pirie McDonald, Miss Ben Yousouf 
and some others of high and wide renown!) 

It is admitted that either of these two pastmasters 


are caption, “Art and Photography,” will do, 
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of the craft, can come nearer to perpetuating the mo- 
mentary and absolute presentation of a human face 
than any of their calling. But—and I submit the 
proposition candidly to those who know something of 
the value of invisible truths—neither Mr. Steffens’ 
nor Mr. Strauss’ instantaneous limning of a face, or 
form, or expression, can be lastingly artistic and char- 
acteristic of the subject, for the simple reason that 
the character, the portraiture and the psychic attitude 
of no man or woman can be seized at once, or in any 





given moment. 

Art, as it is understanded of the student, is not the 
exploitation of things exclusively material. The value 
of an interpretation, whether in sound, form, color, or 
suggestion, is, from an artistic point of view, more 
in the intangible and spiritual expresson of truth than 
in the fidelity to mere physical detail. The great mas- 
ters of portraiture have required of their subjects fre- 
quent, tedious and almost interminable sittings, before 
they were willing to put forth what they would call 
an adequate example of their art. They may have 
been themselves ignorant of the inherent motive which 
prompted this assiduity, but, in the last analysis, it 
was consequent of the artists’ truest and most essen- 
tial inspiration, viz., a desire, amounting to necessity, 
to seize and corner, with brush, mallet or strings at- 
tuned, the Divine essence which is as vitally a part 
of us, as the texture of our flesh, the bones of our 
anatomy or the color of our hair. 

Imagination may supply the lack of color in the 
photograph; in the case of familiar faces or scenes, 
knowledge and fancy may yield the expression of va- 
grom, evanescent and peculiar moods. But for all 
that, the photograph, be it ever so well executed, can 
never ring lastingly true to the observer who knows 
that the life, and the truth, and the influences which 
make men and women and things what they are, can- 
not be told in the mechanical limning of a momen- 
tary appearance before a plate which, no matter how 
is yet a product of chemistry, without life, 


“sensitive,” 
without soul of its own, without the patience to wait 
and watch for those manifestations of divinity, of 
passion, of whim and mood, that are as necessary to 
the truth as the “rag,” and the “bone,” and the “hank 


of hair.” 


And, mark you, it is granted that the camera can 
outdo all artistic skill in the reproduction of visual de- 
tails. So, with an impact of attuned strings, can the 
Pianola excel, in final and unquestionable accuracy, 
the most finished precision of the'trained pianist. Yet 
it is this insistent, infallible and annoying accuracy 
which offends and outrages the ear of the man who 
hears in music the soul-voice, the laughter and the 
tears of imperfect man, the interpretation of inex- 
pressible passions by hands that are warm with the 
red, inconstant blood that is best, most poignant, 
truest in its convincing Jack of sustained and inhuman 
mechanism. 


Take “La Cigale” standing naked, forlorn, beautiful 
in her friendless sorrow, with the chill winds of au- 
tumn drifting her new-wet hair, and the tear trem- 
bling in her glorified, agonized eyes! Can you give 
me a photograph of Cigale? Cigale of the yellow- 
ivory skin, of the tremulous, red mouth, of the sob- 
shaken bosom, of the utter desolation of a woman who, 
in the heyday of her youth and beauty, laughed and 
sinned with man! Or have you seen some photo- 
graph of a space in the primeval woods where the 
green haze of a clearing was palpitant with the move- 
ment of the furtive God that fled at your approach? 
Do you know Corot’s mornings, with the tears of 
night a-quiver on the reeds, and the fogs fading like 
sad dreams and old longings before the sun—reality? 
You have seen photographs of women with all the lies 
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of their lives suggested between the dimpled smiles 
of a second’s pose before the camera? 

I think not. 

What is there in the hand-carved wood, in the 
voice of the violoncello, in the sculptor’s modelings, 
in the utter direction and pathos of the human voice 
in song or story? Do you like factory-made furniture, 
the plaster-Paris atrocities of the peddler, or the foun- 
dry castings of ironmongers, or the automatic banjo, 
or the graphophone? Which do you like better—Pad- 
erewski or the Pianola? Where heart and mind are 
concerned, which is better, a letter or a conversation? 
The mere matter may be well, even exhaustively, set 
forth in writing. But you do not know how the other 
looks; how each word, each syllable, strikes him; 
you cannot take his hand and look into his eye, or note 
the frown, the smile, the pallor, the blush, the shock, 
the sympathy that comes of spiritual proximity, and 
the affinital telepathy of contact. The letter, the tele- 
gram, the telephone, the conversation! The photo- 
graph, the print, the drawing, the painted picture! 
The Pianola, the piano, the wind instrument in wood, 
(then brass), the violin, the human voice! Grade 
them like that and you know why the sound of a 
voice is better for the touch of a hand; why the flash 
of an eye and the color of a cheek brings you nearer 
to the spiritual 1acts that are as real as the physical. 

In the dominance of photography, in the popular- 
ity of mechanical musical device, in the substitutes for 
vocal and personal communication, in the duplication 
of plastic and carven ornamentation, I see only a 
ductile and ascending influence towards the supremacy 
of all Art. 

But Art, per se, is apart from, and above, the lab- 
oratory, the forge, the mill, the factory, and all the 
inventions and contrivances which remove it from the 
initial and vital influences of the artist-craftsman. 
The beating heart, the vagrant fancy, the passion- 
inspired touch, the trembling, hesitant fingers, the sym- 
pathetic eye, the grief, the joy, the dream, the hope, 
the pride of the artistic human entity will never be 
replaced, excelled or equaled by the insensate mechan- 
ism which counterfeits and delays, but does not vivify, 
the strivings of a man. 


& & b& & 
THE HOUSE OF ANDREW 


BY MICHAEL MONAHAN, 


HE House of Andrew is big enough for a king, 
but then Andrew could buy up half a score of 
the petty sovereigns of Europe. 

I passed by the House of Andrew t’other day for 
the first time; and though palaces. are a-plenty on 
Fifth avenue, I was greatly taken with the grandeur. 

The sun shone gaily over the House of Andrew, 
making a dazzling mirror of every window facing its 
genial wintry beams. New as the House of Andrew 
is—the Laird has but lately taken. possession of it— 
the massiveness of the masonry gives it already a 
strong air of antiquity. Yet, as I shall have occasion 
to point out further on, its age is less apparent than 
that of its master. 

O, but ’tis a grand house, and if Dr. Johnson were 
alive to see it, he would have to change his bitter say- 
ing about the high road to England being the finest 
prospect ever presented to a Scotchman. 

Big as the House of Andrew is, it is yet set deep 
in its own gardens, though the value of the ground 
in this locality is truly fabulous, and standing before 
the towering iron gate, I cannot get a fair view of 
the house, its upper stories excepted, on account of 
the trees and shrubbery. So cunningly are these dis- 
posed that if the Laird of all were walking about his 


grounds at this moment I could not see him, for the 
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House of Andrew assures him at once the state and 


the privacy of a king. 

And yet, they say Andrew has a castle bigger than 
this in Scotland, where he lately entertained his be- 
loved sovereign, King Edward VII, a man who came 
to his kingship by easier means than did Andrew. I 
fear they didn’t have such a royal time as was re- 
ported. Of course, Andrew has only the best at Skibo, 
and nothing less than the best would he offer his 
Majesty. But, alas! for the fallibility of earthly sov- 
ereigns, crowned and uncrowned, neither Andrew nor 
at this 
Andrew was always canny at his drink, but the 


the King could survive a good drunk late 
day. 
time was when he could carry his share of it without 
Now, 


he can do little more than look at it with reminiscent 


telling people how he was making his money. 


affection and, maybe, say a few words for the brew. 
So the chances are that when the King visited Skibo, 
thus recognizing Andrew as his own equal and, per- 
haps, a richer man than himself, the host (cutting out 
the ancestors business in deference to the superior 
sensibilities of his royal guest) could only show him 
his. priceless cellar of Scotch whiskey and say, with 
tears of loyal regret in his eyes: “there it is, your 
Majesty, if we had the stomachs to hold it!” 


fe 


Two men came out of the servants’ gate on the 
side, easily to be recognized for retainers of Andrew. 
Each is over six feet tall and each had the kind of face 
that the author of “The House with the Green Shut- 
ters” loved to describe with veritistic malice: Com- 
plexion like whey, small, furtive eyes of a greenish 
cast; straggling mouths that expose a repulsive ex- 
tent of yellow gums drawn back from long, ugly teeth; 
a tuft of hair beside each ear, and to complete all, a 
general appearance and manner denoting the caddy. 

I am not aware that the extraordinary size of An- 
drew’s male retainers (of whom there are many) 
has been heretofore commented upon: no doubt they 
are the pick of all Scotland, for the nation at large is 
ager to enter the service of Andrew, since it cannot 
have him for king. 

In the wonderful House of Andrew there is but 
one child, the Laird’s daughter. She is the small mis- 
tress of the house, for, with the ostentation of the 
American-made millionaire Andrew has allowed it to 
become known that he has signed over the property to 
his child. 

I wonder is the child of Andrew ever lonely in 
the big house with its countless rooms—lonely in spite 
of the gigantic cod-mouthed retainers with their mean 
servility; in spite of the family piper who squeaks and 
blithers away at meal-time while Andrew does the 
honors of sovereignty? O, but ’tis a grand estate she 
will come into—and soon enough, too, for Andrew, 
with all his money, is a feeble old man, whose life 
The 


newspapers always pay Andrew the compliment of 


requires the most anxious care and nursing. 


telling him how well he looks—the most acceptable 
form of flattery to this old man so tenacious of his 
life, his wealth, his importance and his grandeur. A 
like complaisance is offered the Pope by every one 
around him—the possibility of his mortal’ dissolu- 
tion does not seem to be contemplated, especially by 
those clerics who have lately received, or are piously 
expectant of, promotion. And yet, humanely speak- 
ing, the continuance of his life is the most genuine 
miracle that the Church can offer to-day. 

But while I still wait before the House of Andrew, 
a splendid carriage and pair drive up to the door, and 
[ am made aware of some bustle in the great man- 
sion. Then, the door opens, and the Laird himself 
appears, heavily muffled in furs, with an attendant. A 


very small man is Andrew, indeed a pigmy beside his 
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colossal Scotch vassals. 
canny ferret-face, his restless, small eyes, his white 
hair and beard. Surely he is not the robust man that 
the newspapers picture and the editors flatter. 
Wealth, such as Andrew’s, has its undoubted privi- 
leges, for, if he were a poor man, I should not regard 
him as a hale and hearty septuagenarian. His face is 
much too thin, nay, emaciated, and there is a look 


I catch a glimpse of his 


about his eyes which has often afforded gladness to 
certain heirs-to-be and expectant widows. 

No, decidedly, I should not wish to change places 
with Andrew as he is to-day, but would prefer to flat- 
ten my nose against his iron gates. For there is a 
third Personage whom neither of us cares to meet, 
and while I admit the possibility of accidents, it seems 
more than likely that the disagreeble pleasure will be 
first passed up to Andrew. 

Meantime, let the piper play! 


ee bt 
MORAL ROTTENNESS 


BY HAROLD D. MEISTER. 


HE notorious Hartopp divorce case has excited 
no end of discussion in British papers. Sts 
general features and the evidence introduced 

were of such a disgusting, shocking character that 
public sentiment has been profoundly stirred, and 
that prominent writers feel compelled to ask the ques- 
tion whether the moral foundations of the British na- 
tion are crumbling away. There have been so many 
cases of this kind, so many scandals of a more than 
merely piquant nature, that one cannot blame right- 
thinking persons for expressing distrust of the trend 
of things and apprehension lest England may also 
have to be classed, after awhile, among Lord Salis- 
bury’s “dying nations.” 

These salacious, revolting divorce cases are, ac- 
cording to the Spectator, instilling the belief, origin- 
ally fostered, if not bred, by the decadence of many 
departments of literature and the stage, that the 
wealthy and aristocratic classes of Great Britain have 
become distinctly worse, both in morals and manners. 
They have, it is clearly seen, by their laxity of tolera- 
tion, a laxity produced by the spirit of doubt which 
pervades all minds, allowed the “smart set,” the “fast 
set,” and the “rough set” to taint their whole body, 
and to become in the public eye its representatives. 
These sets, now terribly numerous and _ prominent, 
care nothing, it is said, about the marriage tie; they 
waste not only their resources, but their lives and 
powers, on the pursuit of low pleasures, and in their 
thirst for excitement they have lost even the almost 
instinctive ideas produced by ages of hereditary re- 
finement. They regard etiquettes as fetters, talk to each 
other like the groom and chambermaids of the Re- 
gency, and deride, in too many instances, even the lax 
obligations of their own code of honor. 

These sets, in fact, are becoming—it is felt in castle 
and grange, as well as in a million of quiet homes— 
a directly poisonous element within the body politic, 
and unless sharply restrained. they will destroy the 
moral fibre of society for more than one generation. 
Kor the class just below them is getting richer, it is 
becoming impatient of the monotony of respectable 
life, and being incurably imitative—that is the slime as 
well as the cement of the British social system—it is 
coming to believe that the first condition of a strug- 
gle upwards to the light is to fling away—‘chuck 
away” would be its own expression—the restraints of 
the moral law, as well as of what used to be consid- 
ered decorum. Etiquette is old-fashioned, respecta- 
bility provincial, rectitude a something perpetually in 


the way of real enjoyment. In these sets, as for the 
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Roman nobles of the decadence, nothing is supposed 
to be worth pursuit except distraction, which, as satie- 
ty supervenes to punish that view of life, must always 
become more violent and more base. 

It is often said that there is something that is ex- 
aggerated, and something that is unjust, in these 
fierce denunciations of the higher classes of society and 
modern art and literature, and there is no doubt some 
truth in this. That there is something inherently evil 
in either roughness or vulgarity cannot be admitted. 
The most corrupt of societies have often maintained 
an exterior refinement. Sordidness existed before 
the end of the Nineteenth Century,and Talleyrand de- 
clared that no one who had not lived in the later years 
of Louis Quinze, when aristocratic France had rotted 
to the bone, knew what refined society really could 
be. It is unjust, too, not to remember that the evil 
sets among us are still “sets;” that the great body of 
the upper class, though tainted. perhaps, with a new 
hunger for wealth, as they have been at intervals 
throughout history, preserve a code both of morals 
and manners, which, if it meets little approval from 
the Christian, is consistent with all the rules of decent, 
and even of refined, citizenship. 

There never was a time when the better among 
the great were so absorbed in politics, which means 
the service of the people, and in the philanthropic 
work, which, though it is not Christianity, as so many 
begin to imagine, is an essential and most beautiful 
deduction from the principles that Christ taught. it 
is most unfair, also, to attribute to an entire class the 
evils which are due to sets which are embedded within 
it. We must bear in mind that we are writing not so 
much of the facts as of the impression which is pro- 
duced by them. We are not living in the seventeenth 
century, when daily papers, telegrams and railroads 
were unknown; when news traveled slowly, and when 
a distance of fifty miles served to separate people more 
than does a distance of three thousand miles to-day. 

The bad classes of our day live under limelight; 
the stories about them are perpetually made to seem 
true by trials like that from the malaria of which Lon- 
don has just been delivered; and the people, which 
does not distinguish narrowly, begins to believe, or 
in a hundred circles already believes, that all above 
is glitter with a radiance that comes of putrefaction 
How, indeed, are they to see the secluded, or hear 
the inaudible, or recognize the good who never express 
themselves in judicial utterances? ‘They note the vice 
that is visible, they hear the vulgarity that is audible, 
they see the expenditure that is wasteful or worse, 
and into their thoughts of those above them there 
creeps a strong flavor of contempt. It hardly matters 
if they themselves are also bad, for men who look 
upwards at all are always seeking an ideal, and it is 
not in their own hearts, but in hearts larger than 
their own, that they expect to find it. It was not 
among philosophers, but among the feculent dregs of 
a rotting world, that Christianity brought to millions a 
revival of life. 

The religious reaction from the present stage of 
opinion is as certain as the rising of the sun, and 
if it allies itself, as we believe it will do, with demo- 
cratic opinion, and if the upper classes have forfeited, 
justly or unjustly, the respect of the millions, they 
will most assuredly have a bad quarter of an hour. 
They wiil not be sent to the guillotine, as they were 
in France, and as Heine believed they would one day 
be in Germany, but they will be deprived of power, 
will exchange their preseni preferential position in pol- 
itics for a liability to sharp ostracism, and will be 
taxed to their skins. They will be astounded to find 
themselves objects of a distaste and contempt so bitter 
that claims of justice to them will be regarded as some 
of the just claims of landlords are popularly regarded 


now, as claims for evil luxury to be enjoyed at the 
expense of all below. 

But what must be regarded as the most efficient 
remedy? What can the good set of the upper classes 
and the prosperous do to control the bad sets? They 
can prevent their reaching the top, can calmly, but res- 
olutely, place them outside the pale of good society. 
There is no punishment which is felt like that, no oth- 
er whip which, like that, is more efficient than a sword. 
They have only to exchange their present policy of 
half-contemptuous toleration for a determined ostra- 
cism of the evil, and the latter, the women especially, 
will sink back cowering and defeated. To doubt this 
is to imagine that the wicked and the vulgar are, in 
the sense in which they are using that word, strong; 
whereas they are weak, haunted by fears, embittered 
by satieties, tormented by the reproaches and the 
stings of half-dead conscience. 

Moral regeneration lies within human society it- 
self. The principles of Christianity are still potent 
enough to save us from thorough moral rottenness. 
The “smart sets” and their affiliations and followers 
do not represent Christian civilization. As long as 
the masses of the people are sound, as long as national 
and social feelings and aspirations have not become 
worm-eaten, there is no reason to believe that our 
civilization has passed the zenith of its strength and 
effort. The public feeling in Christian countries will 
continue to be the strongest safeguard of a clean, 
vigorous morality. 


keke & 
SERVICES HELD IN THE DARK 


BY FRANCES PORCHER, 


F all the brutally insulting, not to mention 
short-sighted and egotistic, policies ever per- 
petrated against the Gentle Sex commend us 

to the “unique plan” about to be put in vogue by the 
vicar of Clerkenwell, in England. The vicar aforesaid 
deplores, naturally, a falling off in church attendance 
and, dutifully, goes about thinking up a scheme by 
means of which he can arouse interest in his church 
services and thus circumvent the snares of the prowl- 
ing Black Gentleman who is ever upon the alert for 
the unregenerate and lukewarm sinner. 

He directs his crusade against the women: of his 
flock, for he proposes to hold his services in the dark 
(in the stereopticon pulpit effects) in order to “prevent 
their studying the gowns and bonnets” of their sis- 
ters and so dividing their attention. Now, if that 
isn’t both brutal and egotistic, we’d like to know! 
With malice aforethought to array himself as the cen- 
tral figure in a mise en scéne and then turn out the 
lights so that nobody else has a chance even to enjoy 
a rest, by contrast, from his attractions, and thus to 
spoil one’s opportunities of garnering in stray bits of 
useful knowledge in home dressmaking—a cruelly nar- 
row proceeding! 

Why, I myself call to. mind a silk waist with 
a spot on it that I couldn’t afford to give to the Prov- 
ident Association (to protect the frame of some unfor- 
tunate from the chilling blasts of a coal-less winter) 
and that otherwise I did not know what to do with, 
and, one peaceful Sunday, when the rector was saying 
pointed things, in which J was not interested, about 
people who go to church by fits and starts, my roving 
eye fell upon—well, never mind personalities; perhaps 
I shouldn’t have mentioned that waist—but—well, at 
any rate the vicar of Clerkenwell is a maliciously 
brutal person and no American would do a thing like 
that. Thank goodness, over here—just listen to the 
eagle scream!—our men, even our clergymen, do not 
interfere and close the avenues of feminine knowledge. 

The vicar says that some women stay away from 
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church because they cannot dress as well as some 
others, and he reasons that if nobody knows what any- 
body else wears all will come with a rush to divine 
How short-sighted in him to give that as 
his motive for his “unique plan!” As if he could have 
devised a better plan for emptying his church! As if 
even the regular attendants will not now stay away, 
lest they be suspected of atrocities in the way of 
clothes left over from the vintages of twenty years 


worship. 


ago. 
“re imagine a conversation like this: “An’ so 
Mary Ann went to one of them dark services, did she? 
Well,, if J mixed up reds and greens and yellows 
like she does on her hat an’ hadn’t a skirt to my back 
cut tight with a train to it, which same is just ignor- 
ance and laziness on her part, for it’s as easy to be 
in style as out of it, if you’re industrious, J say, then 
I’d go to church, too, in the dark.” 

And while the butcher’s wife rests after the labors 
of her concise sentences, the baker’s wife goes on: 

“True for you, Mrs. Higgins. That is just what 
I told my James. And I call it very pecooliar, to 
put it in charity, in the vicar to have services that 
puts us all under suspicion. Not that I haven’t a 
mind above clothes, and my mourning is as decent as 
any in the parish, but I hold it only proper respect to 
wear the best I have to church and to see if the rest 
are doin’ their dooty, too. And as to lookin’ at other 
folkses bunnits and gowns, #’s a mercy to have ’em 
to look at, sometimes, when the church is warm and 
the sermon is long and you’ve been up late Saturday 
night; many’s the time that green butterfly on old 
Miss Matilda’s Brown’s blue bunnit 
from goin’ right off to sleep.” 

And, besides all this, why does the vicar of Clerk- 


has saved me 


enwell so emphatically direct his missionary labors 
toward the women of his parish? Have we not 
grown up on the truth that but for women there would 
be no churches? Do we not know that in the heathen 


heaven there are no women, as women, in their 
scheme, have no souls to save, and do we not there- 
fore reason, by virtue of the male minority in our 
church congregations, that in our heaven we will find 
an “overwhelming majority” of female angels? 

The vicar of Clerkenwell may mean well, but he 
is, evidently, a bachelor and a recluse; he is standing 
upon the brink of a precipice and if he persists in his 
“unique plan” he is liable to discover shortly that his 
congregation is entirely composed of callow youths 
and tender maidens who have discovered that religious 
services in the dark, d Ja stereopticon pulpit effects, 
fill a long-felt-want in their immortal souls. 

As to the regular attendants, the Mrs. Higginses, 
ct al, he will find them strayed off to other pastures 
where, when one does get a new gown and a decent 
hat, she can air them in a sanctified way and, inci- 
dentally, “catch on” to many bits of useful informa- 
tion—how to make over successfully, for instance, a 
silk waist with a spot on it. 


* & & & 
YOUTH 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON, 


IFE in the Book of Lovers bade me look. 
O, much of heart-break in the pages lay— 
Long grief and fierce, fair joy that lasts a day! 
All this I read before I closed the book. 


“Now art thou warned,” quoth Life, “what loving is. 
Filled with this wisdom, whither dost thou go?” 
Then I, ’twixt awful tears and laughter, “Lo, 
I go to add another page to this!” 
From The Reader, for January. 
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MARCELLE TINAYRE’S STORY 


BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE. 


ADAME MARCELLE TINAYRE is one cf 
the really notable, present day writers of 
France. Her name and works have here- 
tofore been practically unknown outside of the higher 
literary circles, but it is safe to predict that her latest 
novel, “Maison du Péché” (House of Sin) will spread 
her vogue and fame beyond the present narrow limits. 
It is stated that Madame Tinayre was at work on this 
novel for more than three years; that she took infinite 
pains; that, like Gustave Flaubert, she submitted 
every word, every sentence, every paragraph to the 
closest scrutiny, and that she put both brain and heart 
into the delineation of the story’s characters. And the 
result of all this extreme elaboration, this infinite care 
in adhering to the principles of literary art, is a splen- 
did, sincere, powerful book, a book that rivets our at- 
tention from the beginning, that deftly and delicately 
arouses and plays upon our emotions, and the charac- 
ters in which haunt us like old favorite strains of 
music, or some dim pictures that we saw somewhere, 
years ago, in half-forgotten art-galleries of Europe. 

It is a consummate, stirring tragedy that Madame 
Tinayre has to relate, a tragedy that is grippingly 
human and elemental in its effect. And everything is 
told’ in a simple, straightforward fashion. There is 
nothing of preciosity, of exoticism, of hysterical psy- 
chology, of epigrammatic brilliancy in this book. ‘7 he 
leading figures are Madame de Chanteprie; her son. 
Augustin; Fanny de Manolé, Jacquine and Elie For- 
Madame Chanteprie 

It is her life’s su- 


gerons, the latter a clerical tutor. 
is profoundly, fanatically religions. 
preme endeavor to educate Augustin according to the 
principles of the Church; to make him devote himseif 
to austerity and asceticism. Augustin is a sensitive, 
impressionable, honest young lad. He reads much; 
he shuns plays and playmates; he is the personifica- 
tion of obedience; he has neither the wish, nor the 
courage to defy his mother’s authority. 

Elie Forgerons, the priest-tutor, vigorously seconds 
his mother’s efforts. He is revered and honored by 
Augustin. whose character he shanes and moulds with 
faithful devotion. The priest and the boy inhabit to- 
gether a pavilion at the end of the garden, which was 
once the home of a rakish ancestor, who had made a 
practice of converting the pavilion into a temple where 
he worshiped at the shrine of Phryne. Elie For- 
gerons’ educational work is crowned with all the 
sticcess desired by himself and Madame de Chanteprie, 
and it is finally decided to permit Augustin to follow 
his own bent of mind, and to prove himself, in theory 
And so the 


priest retires, and Augustin is left alone in the pavilion. 


as well as in practice, a devout Christian. 


The young man continues to live the life of an 
ascetic, studious recluse. He is still free from the 
lusts of the flesh. Tne carnal has not as yet begun 
to stir his heart and to arouse his slumbering pas- 
sions. He is satisfied with himself, his surroundings 
and his life. He still believes that study, devotions and 
prayers are to be preferred to everything else. Temp- 
tat'on, in its most seductive form. has not as yet 
approached and tantalized him. Disappointment and 
doubt have been kept away, with sedulous care, from 


And 
woman’s beauty and grace have, so far, failed to make 


the precincts of Augustin’s beautiful domicile. 


any impression. 


3ut temptation comes at last, and Augustin is rude- 
ly awakened from his spiritual ecstasy and dreams, 


his fleshless and bloodless phantasmas. Fanny de 


Manolé is introduced to him. 
And she is also a woman of great refine- 


She is of most seduc- 


tive charms. 





] 


The two young people meet 


ment and pure in instinct. 
frequently. They begin to realize that they are made 
for each other. And, yet, they struggle against the 
wild, devouring passion that is invading their hearts’ 
domain. They feel themselves in the hands of a power 
that knows no pity, that knows only gratification. And 
at last they find themselves unable to prolong resist- 
ance. Fanny and Augustin succumb; they meet se- 
cretly in the pavilion, in the “Maison du Péché.” 
They live a life of emotional happiness, of obsessinz 
doubts, of infinite remorse. They give all and receive 
all in return. 

The character, the passion and the sufferings of the 
lovers are masterfully described. There are bits of 
dialogue that are of exquisite and yet simple poetic 
power, that make the heart quiver and reveal a mar- 
velous psychological insight on.the part of the author- 
ess. Fanny is haunted by the persistent fear that she 
is about to lose Augustin. She goes to the village 
priest in search of aid, of alleviation for her agonies 
She lacks 


faith, or that degree of faith which possesses Aun- 


and scruples of conscience. But in vain. 


gustin, 

The secret of the two lovers is finally discovered by 
Madame de Chanteprie. 
follow, scenes of sheer agony and despair. 


And stormy, tearful scenes 
Augustin 
is bitterly censured by his mother, who calls him in- 
grate and hypocrite. She tells him that he must never 
go near her again, since he has succumbed to the 
temptation of the flesh and become a victim to carnal 


lust. The scandal has excited the vulgar cur‘osity of 


_the villagers, whose garrulousness is tinctured with 


vile insinuations. 

The situation becoming unbearable, Fanny and 
Augustin decide to separate. Jilie Forgerons has re- 
turned and is mainly instrumental in bringing about 
the separation. He pleads and prays, and in a man- 
ner that captivates our sympathy and tends to amel- 
iorate the miseries of the lovers. Elie Forgerons is 
really a lovable, sincere character; he is, in fact, more 
human and decidedly more charitable than Madame dz 
Chanteprie. 
priest is singularly powerful and realistic. It is one 


The interview between Fanny and the 


of the best parts in this fascinating story. 

Fanny is a woman among women, however. Her 
She cannot 
While she 


is away, she continues to write letters to Augustin, 


passion is beyond her power of control. 
bear the thought of complete separation. 
who receives and burns them. Receiving no answer, 
Fanny finally addresses her letters to Jacquine, Au- 
gustin’s faithful old nurse, who, in spite of being « 
most devoted Catholic, fails to see anything sinful in 
the /iaison. Fanny is pitied by the nurse, and so is 
Augustin, but pity for the latter is commingled with 
anger at his refusal to read Fanny’s letters. 


Augustin tries to forget. He makes a violent effort 
to banish Fanny's image. and to subdue his wild long- 
ings for her who had been his, and who had sinned 
with him. His health is slowly failing, however. His 
sufferings have overcome him, and the end draws 
near. Madame de Chanteprie preserves her usual dig- 
nified air of calmness. She believes that, in answer 
to her prayers, Augustin has repented, and thus his 
death has no terrors for her. The devoted nurse is 
grief-stricken. She sobs as if her heart would break, 
but the mother continues to pray for her dying son. 
He has repented, he has laid aside the works of dark- 
ness, she thinks, and so there is no need to lament. 


“Let the 


dead lament their dead; we Christians 


pray!” she exclaims. But Jacquine continues to voice 
her anguish. Like Rachel, she will not be consoled. 


Finally, beside herself, she cries out: “He dies, he 


dies, and yet there are people who tell us there is a 


A God, a God, who kills 


good God in the Heavens. 
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children, No, it is impossible; it is not just. They 
have killed our Augustin with idle tales—avec des men- 
songes—Il meurt pour rien, pour rien!” “All the 
while, however, Madame de Chanteprie kneels before 
the sombre Christ, straight and immovable, reciting 


” 


the prayers for the dying. 


kkk & 
TROUBLES OF PROMOTERS 


BY L, ARTHUR STANTON. 


States Steel Corporation are making desperate 

efforts to gain the confidence of investors. Ev- 
ery few months, statements make their appearance in 
the newspapers which are intended to reveal the tre- 
mendous earning power of the concern, the conserva- 
tism of its management, and the great economic benefits 
which its policy is supposed to confer upon the busi- 
ness interests of the country. The United States Steel 
Corporation, we are frequently told, does not care to 
stifle competition, but is anxious to prevent over-pro- 
duction and a dangerously sharp advance in prices. 
There is no desire to monopolize the iron and steel 
market, or to “bleed” consumers. All that the trust 
is after is a quiet enjoyment of the great privileges 
it possesses, and a maintenance of a high tariff wall, 
so as to make it impossible for foreign producers to 
invade the American market to any serious extent. 

At the present time, the big trust submits highly 
flattering statements of earnings, and takes pains ‘o 
have the figures printed in conspicuous type, and in 
conspicuous places, in all those great metropolitan 
press organs which are not averse to a little subsidiz- 
ing once in a while, especially if it harmonizes with 
the prevailing “hallelujah” over prosperity, tickling 
statistical tables, tremendous values for rotten stocks, 
billion-dollar corporations. and a rising per capita cir- 
culation. The United States Steel Corporation, with 
its share capital of $1,100,000,000 and bonded debt of 
$300,000,000 is one of our tender infant industries, that 
must be encouraged, solicitously nursed and given all 
the opportunity possible for attracting “suckers” will- 
ing to bite at the bait and to lighten the loads of stock 
under which promoting syndicates are now groaning. 

Anything to fool the “suckers!” That is the policy 


of all the mushroom trusts which have sprung up in 


bie financial interests connected with the United 


the last five years, and set the printing presses at work 
on thousands and thousands of stock certificates, the 
intrinsic value of which is as metaphysical as the m- 
ture of electricity. Some months ago, the steel trust 
took steps to convert a snug little amount of its seven 
per cent preferred stock into interest-bearing bonds, 
and to float $50,000,000 of new bonds for the purpose 
of raising additional working capital. What was the 
object of this manipulation of capital? To make the 
shares more aitractive to the public, and to permit 
somebody to get rid of his preferred stock more con- 
veniently and more advantageously. A bond is gen- 
erally more readily salable than a stock certificate. 
The additional $50,000,000 of working capital could 
have been provided for in a different and more honest 
manner. It could have been taken out of current 
earnings, but that would have cut down the surplus, 
made monthly and quarterly statements less roseate 
and frightened holders of preferred and common shares, 
of the latter especially. And therefore. it was decided 
to raise new capital by the old-established way of pro- 
moters—the issuance of new bonds. Besides, $50,- 
000,000 does not amount to much. It is a mere baga- 
telle in the eyes of the management of a_ billion 


dollar trust, 


When Andrew Carnegie was still in the iron and 
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steel business, he pursued policies that were infinitely 
better and sounder than are those of the United States 
Steel Corporation, which now controls his great 
plants. He set aside large amounts every year for 
repairs, improvements and additions. He made it a 
point to keep his plants up-to-date, to provide them 
with the latest and most approved machinery. He 
never stooped to “skinning” the properties. Why? 
Because he lacked all incentive to make fine annual 
showings. He was not in the business for the sole 
purpose of selling stock at choice figures; he was not 
under the necessity of guiding his trade-policies and 
of shaping his annual reports in accordance with 
stock market exigencies and the vagaries of the stock- 
ticker. Andrew Carnegie was a business man, not a 
promoter or stock-jobber. 

Since his plants have passed under the control of 
the United States Steel Corporation they have at no 
time been kept in their former tip-top physical con- 
dition. They have earned millions of dollars for the 
trust, but been treated very penuriously in return. 
Competent authorities in Pittsburg make the unquali- 
fied assertion that the properties should receive at least 
thirty per cent more than they are receiving. But 
how can the trust afford to do this, if it wishes to 
retain the confidence of investors, and enable financial 
syndicates to dispose of their holdings of common 
stock? When stock-jobbing requirements and legiti- 
mate business interests come into conflict, the former 
always retain the upper-hand. 

The latest scheme of the billion-dollar “infant in- 
dustry” to promote liquidation of common stock pro- 
vides for an admission of employés into partnership 
with Morgan, Frick and Schwab. It is a great 
scheme; it is so unselfish, so noble, so philanthropic in 
purpose! Consistency is the last argument of fools, 
public policy is the last argument of baffled politicians, 
and altruism is the last argument of stock-jobbers. 
When everything else has failed, when things have 
come to a severe pinch, the stock-jobber throws out 
his chest and begins to rhapsodize over the beauties 
of altruism and the fine Christian spirit in which 
millionaire promoters permit two-dollar-a-day work- 
ingmen to become partners in trusts of overwhelming 
size. However, there is no reason to believe that 
the latest plan of Morgan’s gigantic creation will lead 
to any practical results. Judging by the utterances of 
many workingmen employed in the plants at Home- 
stead, there is no special desire to invest in the pre- 
ferred shares of their employers. On the contrary, 
there is distinct hostility towards the proposal. The 
workingmen believe they can detect the wool of the 
Senegambian in the wood-pile. They believe that by 
investing their savings in the shares of the trust they 
would jeopardize the rights of labor and of contract. 
And so they intend to keep aloof and to continue de- 
positing their hard-earned money in savings banks. 

The steel trust is evidently sorely perplexed, be- 
cause the financial interests connected with it are 
anxious to liquidate and to draw out their capital, and 
the public shows itself so obstinately indisposed to in- 
vest in its shares. And the worst of it is that foreign 
producers are increasing their shipments of steel pro- 
ducts to this country, because high tariff duties have 
raised quotations to such an extent on this side that 
they find it possible to compete with the trust and to 
sell at a slight profit. There seems to be only one 
thing that will stop the imports, and that is a lowering 
of quotations in the iron and steel market. Such a 
lowering, however, would, perhaps, hurt the United 
States Steel Corporation more than foreign producers, 
and bring the value of its securities down to a level 
considerably below that prevailing at the present writ- 


ing. 


CAPPIE’S BOY 


BY ZOE ANDERSON NORRIS. 


OLLY and her brother-in-law had finished din- 
ner. They had gone from the dining-room of 
the princely New York hotel and taken seats 

in the Aladdin-like corridor, where they watched the 
people pass and repass with their far-away gaze of 
looking for someone; the theater parties enter car- 
riages and drive around the curve on out, and the 
dapper youths, tall and elegant, sauntering through the 
great swinging glass doors, overcoats on arms, mon- 
ocles at eyes; listening meanwhile to the orchestra 
grouped on the first landing going up from the gold 
room where statues bowed from corners and huge gilt 
clocks slowly marked off the time with their elephan- 
tine hands. 

Suddenly her brother-in-law laid his cigar down on 
an elaborately embroidered chair and took a letter 
from the inside pocket of his coat. 

Dolly picked up the cigar. 

“Do you want to burn this tavern to the ground?” 
she queried. 

“T don’t care,” he replied, with some recklessness. 
“It’s part mine. I’ve helped pay for it.” 

She retained the cigar, holding it daintily between 
a forefinger and thumb. 

“Anyway,” said she, “since it isn’t half a bad ho- 
tel, as hotels go, we'll let-it stand a little while longer. 
And what about the letter?” 

“It is in answer to one from the boy at college,” 
he began, explaining. “He has been under the table 
as usual and spent all his money. He wants more. I 
never saw him when he didn’t want more. Now, I 
have taken an hour to write this letter. I have also 
taken a stand. I am determined not to be imposed 
upon by that young scamp a moment longer. Not 
another penny shall I send him this year. Let him 
stay in debt, or work and get out. Let him be dis- 
graced before his fellows. Let him leave college, if 
necessary. It’s high time. He’s been there longer now 
than I can remember, and is he any better than I, who 
never saw the inside of a college? By Jove! If it 
wasn’t for his mother, whose heart and soul are 
wrapped up in him, I would have kicked him out of 
doors long ago.” 

While Dolly watched a train of white satin a yard 
or two long sweep up the dust of the tesselated floor, 
she endeavored ineffectually to imagine the courtly 
Southern gentleman at her side kicking anybody out of 
door, much less his son, 

However, for the first time in her life, she saw 
something very nearly resembling anger flash from his 
eyes, 

“Do you know how old that boy is?” he questioned. 

She began to count on her fingers, 

“Twenty-six,” he announced, saving her the 
trouble, “and still in college, and no near prospects, 
that I can see, of getting out. And has never, in all 
the twenty-six years of his life, earned a penny to his 
name. Why, when I was that boy’s age I was hustling 
to support him and his mother and a raft of his moth- 
er’s sisters besides.” 

Dolly, being one of the sisters, laughed. 

“It’s true,” he stormed. “If you once let people 
gct on your shoulders, they'll ride you to death. 
They'll never finish riding you. When your father 
died, I literally took the whole posse of you on mine, 
a raft of tow-headed, big-eyed kids, knee high to ducks, 
and you’ve been there ever since. Who do you come 
to in all your trouble? Me. You've a lot of brothers, 
but do you go to them? No. You come to me. If 
your husbands die, I bury them. If you conelude 
that you want a divorce, I get it.” 
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COATS | 
ALL MARKED DOWN. | 
| 


Lot Short Jackets that were $7.00, 
reduced to. --.-- 
Lot Short Jackets tune were $8.00, 


reduced to. 


— - 


Closing out of our own immense stock combined with 
the balance of the Great Bankrupt Stock of 


ALL GREATLY REDUCED. 
Some Fur Coats that were $200.00, 


Some Fur Coats that were $175.00, 


Fur Coats. 


Some choice large Fur Scarfs that 


$125.00 
_ $100.00 


Some Choice Fur Boas and sets 
that were $J00.00, reduced to.. 


learing Sale Bargains 
In Cloak and Suit Room. 


Meyer Jonasson & Co. 
Fur Scarfs 


All the rage, yet all Marked Down. 


were $150.00, reduced to ...-....-.- 


Better goods, larger stocks and 
greater reductions than ever before. 


SUITS. 


Some that were $9.50 and $10.00, 
reduced to. 

Some that were $12.75 and $15. 00, 
reduced to __ ......-. 

Some Suits that were $i5. 00 and > 
$18.00, reduced to. 


. $5.00 
_ $10.00 
$12.95 


$100.00 
$50.00 


reduced to. 
Lot Monte Carlo Coats that were 

$11.50 and $12.95, reduced to.. 
Lot Monte Carlo Coats = were 


$15.00, reduced to -..- .. eee 


Lot Monte Carlo Coats that were 


reduced to. 


Some Fur Coats that $65. 00 and $67.50 


were $100, red. to - 


Some Fur Coats that were $48. 75, 
ne aon 


$25.00 


Some choice long Fur Scarfs that 
were $50.00, reduced to 


Some choice Jong Fur Scarfs that 
were $35.00, reduced to : 


Some choice long Fur Scarfs that 


$37.50 
$25.00 
$20.00 


Some Suits that were $20.00 to 
$25.00, reduced to nee 

Some Suits that were $27. 50 to” 
$30.00, reduced to ....... . .- ....- 


Fur Capes 


$15.00 


$18.75 
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B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Company, 


were $29.50, reduced to be 





mane Evening Wraps. Some choice long Fur Scarfe th 
Lot Sil t arlo Coats that me choice long Fur Scarfs that 
pt $25.00, Teauned OOF sige can séenn $] 2.50 SOME BEAUTIES LEFT. were $22.50, reduced to el etecte $] 5.00 
tong vers Coats that were #20. 00, $] 0.00 That were $150.00, reduced to ........ $75 00 Some i ee Poste that $8. tf 5 
‘ si bay ee ice eee cee That were $95.00, reduced to. -........ $60.00 ein ee Rd a 
$25. 00, pins tn ell oa . that were $] 5.00 That were $50:00, reduced to. .......-.. $35.00 po Secs, nas thea Shean oe EIS $3.95 
Some Velvet Blouse Coats that were That were $20.00 to $25.00, reduced to $15.00 Entire stock reduced to about one- 
$37.50, re $25 00 That were $15.00 to $18.75, reduced to. $10.00 Muffs half former prices. 


Broadway, Washington Avenue 


Some long Electric Seal Capes that 
were $35.00, reduced to 

Some long Electric Seal Capes that 
were $39.75, reduced to ee 


Cloth Capes 


A lot of fine Cloth Capes, plain or trimmed 
styles, from $5.75 up, all greatly reduced. 


$25,00 
_ $33.50 








and St. Charles Street. 








Dolly’s eyes rested thoughtfully on the street. 

“It will be fine weather to-morrow, “she remarked, 
casually, “if it doesn’t rain.” 

“Now, look at you,” he raved on, mindless of the 
astonishment of passing glances. “You are married. 
You’ve got a husband. But does that make any differ- 
ence? No. That very velvet cloak you are wearing 
is a present from me.” 

“Such kindliness of heart,” 
tuously. 

“Kindliness of heart,” he repeated. “You went to 
the shop, selected it and sent it up here for me to pay 
for. Not only that, but whenever you happen to tire 
of your own hotel, you come down here and dine with 
me. And what does that cost?” 

Dolly smoothed out a wrinkle in her gown with 
the hand not holding the cigar. 

“I’m so interesting,” she explained, “that most peo- 
ple are very willing to pay for my dinner to hear me 
talk.” 

He laughed. ~ 

“That boy,” he recommenced by and by. “He 
isn’t worth the powder it would take to blow him 
up. He was at Harvard for four years, his mother 
along with him. She stayed until the boys began to 
ask when she expected to graduate. She had to stay 
that is, to try and keep him 
But you can imagine what it took to keep 
them going. My nose was at the grindstone all the 
time. They didn’t spend enough money in the usual 
channels while they were there, but she must take 
violin lessons. She took from the most expensive 
masters she could find and learned one tune. When 
she came home I used to say to her, when we had 
company, ‘Come now, Cappie, get up and play your 
thousand-dollar tune for the ladies and gentlemen.’ ” 


“I remember that,” said Dolly, “and how we got 
into a romp up there at Pleasant Hill one night and 
cracked her best violin straight across the mid- 
dle. Wow! Yes, I remember. We came very near 
never going up there again.” 


commenced Dolly, unc- 


to keep him straight, 
straight. 


“Funny enough for you, wasn’t it; but how about 
me? I was the one who had to buy her another vio- 
lin, I’m the one who always gets the worst of it. 
Yes. Every time.” . 
Dolly held up her one 


“Listen,” she ejaculated. “Isn’t that the Cav- 
alleria ?” 

“Yes. It’s a wonder, 
you aren’t hinting around for a box.” 

“T was thinking,” began Dolly. 

“Well, you may as well quit. Now, I’m tired 2f 
that boy. I’m going to turn him out of house and 
home. I’m going to say to him, ‘You lazy, trifling 
young hulk, go to work and see what good your col- 
lege educations—he’s had time enough to get a dozen— 
‘will do you. Begin life at twenty-six where I began 


at fifteen, without a penny, and see how you come out. 


now that Mascagni is here, 


Now go.’” 
“It might really be the making of him,” 
Dolly; “then you’d have more money to spend on me 


when you came to town.” 
“That’s just it. If it isn’t one, it’s another. Say,” 


turning abruptly upon her, “are you related to me? 
Are you my sister?” 

“What a silly question,” 
would I be here?” 

His anger turned to Jaughter again. 

“T’ve looked after the whole raft of you, “he reiter- 
ated, “and all for Cappie’s sake. The dearest, sweetest, 
best woman in the world.” 

Dolly delicately picked a raveling from his coat 
and blew it away. 

“Not entirely for 
“We are pretty dear ourselves; 
we? Me, for instance.” 

He disdained to answer, 


lingered. 
Ves” 


mused 


said she. “If I were, 


Cappie’s sake,” she corrected. 


some of us are, aren’t 


though the laugh still 


he concluded, returning stubbornly to the 
subject in hand. “That’s what I am going to do. 
The young rascal! Why, do you know he hasn’t a 
suit of clothes that isn’t silk lined, and I couldn’t be- 
gin to count his suits of clothes if I tried. Then look 
at me. I wear a suit till it is ready to fall off me. 
Then I go and buy a ready-made one. I’m so busy 
working to keep him-at college, I haven’t time to 
stand up and let a tailor fit me. Then there’s another 
thing,” he faced her wistfully this time, “I never know 
where I am going to sleep. Actually I haven’t a 
place to lay my head where I know I’ll be welcome. 
For what’s a hotel bedroom, first one hotel and then 
another? Is that home?” 

“But when you are at Pleasant Hill? 
that ?” 


How about 


“Cappie shifts me from one room to another. I 
stand in the hall waiting for the boy to take my satchel 
to whatever room I am to occupy, the same as at the 
hotels. Cappie never lets me sleep in her room any 
more.” 

Dolly reflected for a space. 

“T think,” she nodded, “that I know the reason of 
that. Why she shoved you off in the back room with 
the cats. Wasn’t there a picture mixed up with it and 
a lock of hair and another girl or something?” 

He appeared not to have heard. Leaning eagerly 
forward, he was looking at a beautifully dressed wom- 
an who descended from a hansom. Her opara cloak 
was of white. In her white-gloved hand she carried 
a great boquet of roses of a rich deep red. 

“She looks like Cappie,” he said, softly. “Her step. 
Her yellow hair. Her big blue eyes, 
If she were her sister 


Her carriage. 
with their long, dark lashes. 
she couldn’t look 1n0re like Cappie did twenty years 
ago, when the boy was a child. Cappie was always my 
best girl. She was my captain. My queen. There 
never was anything too good for her. She was first. 
The rest came afterwards, if there was anything left; 
When she came to the city with 
I brought her 


but she came first. 
me, I took her to theaters in carriages. 
back, 


blue eyes sparkle. 


driving through the lighted streets, to see her 
I sent her flowers to wear or carry 
just as if we were sweethearts and I was not married 
to her. And that was what we were and are yet, 
Sweethearts.” 

He fell to talking in a lower tone, 
forgetting, apparently, that Dolly sat there listening. 

“Her heart is wrapped up in the boy,” he mur- 
“To the exclusion of myself, maybe; but what 
She is the captain. Her orders 
must be obeyed. It would break her heart to turn 
him out of doors. Wouldn’t it? Of course it would. 
Then let him go to college till he’s seventy-five and 
drink up all the whiskey in the Union if it pleases him. 
He’s Cappie’s boy.” 

As he talked, he tore up bit by bit the letter it had 
taken him an hour to write and dropped it to the 
floor, Dolly smilingly watching him. 

When the last scrap had fluttered away from his 
fingers, she handed him his cigar which had gone quite 


out, and a match she had ordered with which to <e- 
light it. 


as if to himself, 


mured. 
does that matter? 











































“The Busy Man’s Traln.’’ 





Appropriate in its Name, 
Appropriate in its Route, 
Appropriate ia its Character 


The 20th Century Limited. 


This is The century of all the ages. 

The New York Central’s 20-hour 
train between New York and Chicago 
(the two great commercial centers of 
America) is The train of the century, 
and is appropriately named 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED” 


A copy of the “‘Four-Track News,’’ containing 
a picture of “‘Thce 20th Century Limited,’’ anda 
deal of useful information regarding places to 
visit, modes of travel, etc., willbe sent free, post- 
paid, on receipt of five cents, by George H. Dan- 
iels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central, 








Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Regular Weekly Sailings. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Madame Adam (Juliette 
Lamber) is a writer of distinction. For 
many years she exerted considerable in- 
fluence upon the political and literary 
She came into con- 


Edmond 


world of France. 
tact with many notabilities, and thus ac- 
quired a singular breadth of mental 
view, an intimate knowledge of political 
affairs, of literary and scientific endeav- 
or, and of society and things in general. 
In her lately published book, “The Ro- 
mance of My Childhood and Youth,’ 
Madame Adam favors us with most in- 
teresting information regarding times 
and people which have vanished away, 
whose influence is, however, still visible 
in the social, political and religious con- 
tendencies of France. It 
Madame 


ditions and 
seems to the reviewer as_ if 
Adam’s memoirs really deserved to be 
read by every well-informed, thinking 
student of the world’s affairs, as if they 
must be looked upon as constituting a 
valuable document for the historian and 
philosopher of the future. In speaking 
of the leaders of French thought in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, Ma- 
dame Adam says that the “rights of 
man,” that “oft-repeated phrase which 
has never been rightly understood by 
those who called themselves its defend- 
ers, possessed for them, before, during, 
and after 1848, only one significance, 
namely: the realization by society in 
general of the greatest sum of possible 
happiness for each individual. Those 
who at that time proclaimed themselves 
socialists—and this tradition exists 
among the same class of the present day 
—took no account of general society, of 
its affiliations, of its necessary average 
existence, or of its ‘badly cut coats,’ so to 
speak. They refused to see opposed to 
the rights of the socialist man the gen- 
eral social rights, which mean, in plain 
words, the rights of each individual man, 
and which, summed up, become the 
rights of all men. Social prob- 
lems, whether robed in dithyrambic form 
or clad in offensive rags, are unable to 
force upon society reforms which are 
laid down in names, unless society has 
become ready to assimilate them; other- 
wise they upset society, agitate it, and 
throw it back on reaction.” On page 
268, we come across some strikingly 
good remarks on Balzac and his works. 
Madame Adam informs us that her 
grandmother was a great admirer of the 
eccentric novelist, but that he was de- 
tested by her aunts. Her aunt Constance 
one day addressed her in the following 
warning words: “Take care, my niece, 
of Monsieur de Balzac, later in life; he 
is the most dangerous of all writers of 
the present day. He will create contem- 
poraries for you, whom I do not envy 
you; egotists, people athirst for position. 
Remember what your old aunt has said 
to you—even write it down: Balzac will 
engender brains, but never consciences, 
nor hearis. To Balzac virtue is an imbe- 
cility. Eugénie Grandet and Le Pére 
Goriot revolt me. I do not even make 
an exception of the Lys dans la Vallé.” 
Madame Adams’ father, we are told, was 
a great admirer of nature; a bizarre 
dreamer of bizarre dreams; a disciple of 
Rousseau. “While my father crammed 
my mind with politics,” writes Madame 
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THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and West Belle Place. 
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Adam, “he did not forget to foster my 
passion for nature, the smallest manifes- 
tation of which he deified. He delighted 
in proving to me that it was useless for 
man to seek beyond nature for unattain- 
able chimeras, for the infinite, which our 
finite conception was unable to under- 
stand, and for the which 
our materiality can never satisfactorily 
explain.” The book is written in a 
pleasingly facile, simple style. It is 
free from a discussion of mere triviali- 
ties, or boring affectations, and holds 
the reader’s attention to the end. The 
frontispiece has a portraiture of the au- 
thoress in the costume of the early days 
of the Second Empire. The binding and 
typography of the volume are very good. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, are the 
publishers. 


John Lane, New York, is the publish- 
er of a volume entitled “Corot and Mil- 
let,” with critical essays by Gustave Geff- 
roy and Arséne Alexandre, and edited 
by Charles Holme. This is a work 
which deserves to be welcomed by every 
lover of art. The illustrations are num- 
erous and beautiful, and representative 
of the art of the two great masters of 
Of Corot, we notice the fol- 
lowing few: “Music and Art,” “The 
Bather,’” “Hagar in the Wilderness,” 
“Near Arras,” “View of Rome,” “Or- 
pheus,” “The Lake” and “Women Bath- 
ing.” Millet is represented by (among 
many others) “A Siesta,” “The Angelus,” 
“Washing Day,” “A Little Shepherdess,” 
“Woman Asleep,” “Coast Scene” and 
“Death and the Woodman.” The crit- 
ical essays are charmingly written, that 
on Corot being by Gustave Geffroy, and 
that on Millet by Arséne Alexandre. 
30th of these writers are authorities on 
matters of art, and of great and deserved 
prominence in the literary world of 
France. The life of Corot, we are told, 
“was entirely devoted to reverie and to 
labor. The man appears to us delight- 
fully simple and honest; he was candor 
itself, kindness itself.” “I gaze on these 
meadows,” says M. Geffroy, “these 
woods, these waters, these skies—all the 
delightful haunts in which Corot spent 
his life, and which he offers to all who, 
like himself, desire to know and love the 
eternal beauty of things—and as I gaze 
| can imagine the emotion which ani- 
mated him, because his little piece of 
painted canvas preserves the thrill of 
that moment when the painter was 
ie 


immaterial, 


France. 


moved and _ dazzled. 


price of the volume is $2.00 net. 
Ie 

“The Seedy Gentleman,” by Peter 
Robertson, is a collection of miscellan- 
eous reflections, originally published in a 
San Francisco paper, upon such topics 
s “Love,” “Woman’s Eyes,” “Some Hu- 
man Weaknesses,” “The Morbid Story,” 
“Happiness,” “Music,” “The New Wom- 
an,” “Weddings,” “Ghosts” and “Rag 
Time.” The author has adopted the con- 
versational style. Lucidity of expres- 
sion, cleverness of thought, versatility 
in observation and a striking familiarity 
with the world’s best literature indicate 
that the “Seedy Gentleman” is a man 
of the world, at home in the club, the 
drawing-room and the theater. ‘The 
author preaches the gospel of healthy, 


sunshiny optimism. He has no earthly 
use for morbidity of feeling, for exces- 
sive emotionalism, for realistic hysteria 
and all that sort of thing. “Gentlemen,” 


he says, “you wrong me; I am not pes- 


simistic. I think life has always some- 
thing beautiful about it. 


sometimes, yes, 


Clouded over 
often; but hasn’t the 
cloudy day a beauty of its own, and 
hasn't the storm a wild excitement? I 
don’t know any more enjoyable feeling 
than to see the sun bursting through the 
cloud, the bit of blue sky 
breaking storm. 


through the 
For heaven's sake, iet 
us keep away from the morbid study of 
eternal wickedness! We have been 
scared into a dread of living by morbid 
literature, by morbid plays and the cyn- 
ical sneer of baser and inferior intel- 
lects.” Some of the ideas of the “Seedy 
Gentleman” are whimsical to a degree. 
He seems to delight in paradoxes, in 
home-spun, open-air philosophy. 
in discussing the new woman, he gives 
“My friend, how 


Thus, 


vent to the f~lowing: 
can a woman ever expect to have necd 
of a night-key, when she’s frightened to 
death to go a block by herself after 
dark? The trouble about the female 
cranks who are clamorous for latchkeys 
and privileges is, that none of them ever 
tried going out alone, and finding her 
way home by herself, if she missed the 
last car, and hadn’t the money for a 
hack. If she ever had tried it, she would 
have seen the impracticability of woman 
ever being as independent as man. It is 
not possible.” “The Seedy Gentleman” 
is a book that may be recommended. [t 
has style. It amuses, elucidates and in- 
structs. It is free from the taint of jour- 
nalese. While it is not profound, nor in- 
tended to be so, it discusses things 
that are modern and not at all trivial, 
in a catchy, breezy, simple manner. The 
volume is artistically bound, and con- 
tains a photographic silhouette of the 
author by Gordon Ross. A. M. Robert- 
son, San Francisco, is the publisher. 
te 

Butler, M. D., is the author of 
the “Isle of Content,” and other waifs of 
thought. In the preface, we read that 
the essays contained in the book were 
originally contributed by the author to 
various periodicals. Each one is written 
in concise, compact form. And each one 
is decidedly readable, in spite of the au- 


Geo. F. 


thor’s predilection to wander off into the 
narrow, winding paths of abstruse think- 
ing and metaphysics. The joyful, cheer- 
ful mood is not much in evidence, but 
emphasis is ever laid upon the value of 
living in a rational manner, of discharg- 
ing our daily task diligently and faith- 
fully, and of refraining from following 
after strange gods. In “A Heart’s Tri- 
the author pays homage to wom- 
“For him,” 


bute,” 
an’s virtue and influence. 
he says, “who bears before the world 
and society the grave responsibility im- 
plied in the term pater familias, there 
can be no thought so comforting, no ex- 
perience so inspiring as the loving smile 
which geets him everywhere, upon all 
occasions, on the part of his helpmate. 
For her, he may well incur every priva- 
tion, brave vicissitude of earth 
and deem himself 
She wields an influence not 
before the world, yet none the less po- 


every 
fortunate in living. 
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Gas Heater 
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Aumphrey’s Corner. 
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The Old Firm retiring from busi- 
ness and Selling the entire stock of 


Men’s, Boys’ and 
Children’s Clothing. 
Hats and 


Furnishings 
At Less Than Cost. 


Don’t wait till all the desirable 
goods are sold, but come at once 
and get your pick of the finest and 
most complete stock ever offered 
the public. A few prices to guide 
you : 

Men’s Staple and Fancy Suits, 
reduced from $20, $18 and 


UTM aor eT TTT Tan anir enna niin ini 


ere *, $13.75 
Young Men’s Suits, from $18, 

S16: ant Si92 00. .....5 > 0a $9.75 
Men’s Smoking Jackets, 

Frain G7 ss av ess MRS ew 2 $4.25 


Men’s Neckwear, from $1.50 to 79c 
Men’s Night Shirts, 
Go ne a a 79¢ 


Everything at like reductions. 
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HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
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319-320-321-322 


THE 
Wainwright Bldg. 
High-grade Domes- 
tic, Ecclesiastical, 
onumentaland 
Municipal Archi- 
tecture. 

Sketches submitted 
upon approval to 
esponsible parties, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
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"No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEXAS—Free. 


E, P TURNER. 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
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tent in her quiet sphere.” The essays are 
scholarly written, but free from pedan- 
tic affectations. ‘They may be recom- 
mended to people who can appreciate 
good, thoughtful reading. The volume 
is adorned with a few illustrations and 
gotten up in a most attractive fashion. 
Published by the Erudite Press, Con- 


cord, Mass. 
fe 


L. C. Page & Co., Boston, are the pub- 
lishers of “The Romance of Old New 
England Rooftrees,” by Mary C. Craw- 
ford. This volume has been written 
with the intention of relating stories con- 
nected with the surviving old houses cf 
New England. ‘There is much in it that 
is of unusual interest to students of 
American literature and history, and that 
tends to prove that romance is no 
stranger in old New England. In the 
chapter on inventor Morse, we read that 
“the first (telegraphic) message, now in 
the custody of the Connecticut Histor- 
ical Society, was dictated by Miss Annie 
G. Ellsworth, and the words of it were 
‘What hath God wrought?’ The tele- 
graph was at first regarded with super- 
stitious dread in some sections of the 
country. Ina Southern State a drought 
was attributed to its occult influences, 
and the people, infatuated with the idea, 
leveled the wires to the ground. And 
so common was it for the Indians to 
knock off the insulators with their rifles 
in order to gratify their curiosity in re- 
gard to the ‘singing cord,’ that it was 
at first extremely difficult to keep the 
lines in repair along the Pacific Rail- 
The volume is profusely illus- 
Price $1.20 net. 
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“Swords and Plowshares” is the title 
of a stirring, remarkable book of verse 
by Ernest Crosby, who has taken for his 
motion the word of Isaiah: “And they 
shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their into pruninghooks.” 
Like everything else written by Mr. 
Crosby, this book bears the imprint of a 
vigorous, soaring mind, of a mind that 
keenly realizes the shortcomings of the 
present age, the hypocrisies of civilized 
mankind, the sufferings of the lower 
classes, the abuses of wealth, and the ne- 
cessity of striving after better ideals than 
those involved in the crassest form of 
materialism. Whoever has at any time 
felt the fearful disproportion between 
man’s ideals and life as it is, whoever 
has at any time longed for a change in 


way.” 
trated. 


spears 


social and economic conditions, whoever 
has at any time experienced the sadness 
of “divine discontent” will welcome this 
latest work of Mr. Crosby and read it 
in the spirit in which it was conceived. 
The author may be somewhat too radical 
in his ideas but he is sincere and enthu- 
siastic. He does not handle things with 
a glove. He calls a spade a spade, and 
is not afraid to utter what he feels, or 
what he believes is right. There are 
signs of Nietzscheism in his writings, as 
where he says: “I am tired of being a 
creature; I will be a creator. I am 
tired of adapting myself to my environ- 
ment; I will make an environment to my 
own taste. The world no longer satisfies 
me.” The world would undoubtedly 
gain by having more men of the Crosby 
type persist in reminding it that this is 
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not the golden age; that there is still 
much to be mended, much to be 
achieved; that mankind is still groaning 
under oppressive burdens of militarism, 
and suffering from lack of charity, and 
that the love of wealth will lead to no 
good. The book is published by the 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 
de 

Edna S. Brainerd is the authoress of 
“Millicent in Dreamland,” a charmingly 
written story, in which there is a wealth 
of fancy and humor of the kind that ir- 
resistibly appeals to the minds of intel- 
ligent children. As a specimen of up-to- 
date juvenile literature, this book merits 
both mention and praise. L. C. Page & 
Co., Boston, are the publishers. 


fe 

John Lane, New York, is the publish- 
er of a beautiful little volume, entitled 
“Selected Poems,” by William Watson, 
the well-known English bard. The se- 
lections have been made with discrimina- 
tive care. They are representative of 
Watson’s poetic lyre, and give us de- 
lightful glimpses of his fine, delicate 
fancy, his chastity of thought and ex- 
pression and his marked proclivity to 
interpret the spiritual life of man by the 
aspeots and moods of Nature. Watson 
may not be a great poet in the strict 
sense of the word, but he towers head 


and shoulders over some of the poetasters 
who have succeeded in gaining the af- 
fections of the unskillful, foolish mob. 
Could there be anything more strikingly 
suggestive than the few following lines, 
which we reproduce from the volume un- 
der review: 


“One boon of Fortune I implore, 
With one petition kneel: 

At least caress me not before 
Thou break me on thy wheel.” 
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Our late importation of Art Nouveau 
bronzes and electroliers is positively un- 
surpassed this side of New York. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 
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Sole Agents for the world renowned 
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SOCIETY 
Mermord & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sylvester Judge are at 


present spending some time in New York 
City. 

Mrs. L. M. Rumsey and Miss Julia 
Rumsey will leave, in February, for a trip 
abroad. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Bagnell enter- 
tained a party of friends, informally, last 
week, at dinner. 

Mrs. Belcher and Miss Isabel Belcher 
have just returned home after an absence 
of two years abroad. 

Mme. Pernet—Vandeventer 
Belle. Language, Music, Painting, 
cution, etc. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bert Lawnin will leave, 
this week, for San Francisco, Cal., where 
they will spend three weeks. 

Miss Vastine and Miss Bessie Vastine 
will sail, on the third of February, for 
the Southern Mediterranean trip, to be 
gone indefinitely. 

Mrs. Charles E. Ware ‘and Miss Eloise 
Ware, who are at present in Dresden, 
will leave there soon for the Riviera, to 
spend the winter. 

Master Francis Kaiser, of Cabanne, en- 
tertained a number of his little friends, 
last week, in honor of the holiday sea- 
son. The afternoon was spent in games 
and other amusements. 

Mrs. C. C. Huntington, of Cabanne, en- 
tertained, on Monday afternoon, with a 
delightful party at hearts, when several 
hours were spent in playing the fascinat- 
ing game. Prizes were awarded to the 
winners. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. D. Walker, of Vande- 
venter place, left, on Monday, for San 
Francisco, Cal., where they will make 
their home for the next year. During 
their absence, Mr. and Mrs. Will Walker 
will occupy their home. 

Dr. and Mrs. Harris, of Lucas avenue, 
have lately announced the engagement of 
their daughter, Miss Goldie Harris, who 
will wed Mr. C. A. Foch, on Jan. 19th. 
The ceremony will take place at St. 
Mark’s English Lutheran Church. 

Miss Carlotta Klemm, of Missouri ave- 
nue, gave a delightful cotillon, last Fri- 
day evening, to thirteen girls and about 
twenty men, which was a great success. 
The favors were all the daintiest of ar- 
ticles, composed of crinkled tissue paper. 

The engagement of Miss_ Rosalie 
M’Ree and Mr. Tankerville J. Drew was 
announced, by the young people, on New 
Year’s Day. Although friends have been 
disposed to offer their congratulations 
for some time, this is the first official 
notification of the affair. 

St. Louis friends of the couple have 
lately been apprised of the engagement 
of Miss Yvonne de la Pierre and Mr. 
Leance de Neuville, who are at present 
residing in Paris. Madmoiselle de la 
Pierre is well known here, being a cou- 
sin of Miss Caroline Newman. 

Mrs. John Schroers, of Missour ave- 
nue, entertained, last Friday, with a re- 
ception, in honor of Miss Lotta Klemm. 
The ladies received in the handsomely 
decorated parlors, assisted by Misses Bes- 
sie Prince and Grace Simpson. Several 
hundred fashionable matrons were pres- 
ent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Horace Rumsey gave the 
first of their ‘‘At Homes” on New Year’s 
Day, when about two hundred and fifty 
guests called during the afternoon and 
evening. They were assisted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Winthrop Gilman Chappell and 
Misses Harriet Fowler, Grace Rohrer, 
Elma, Queen and Julia Rumsey. 

Mr. William P. Allen has just made 
known to St. Louis friends his: “engage- 
ment to Miss Louise Mass, of Denver, the 
event having been announced in that city 
a few days ago. Miss Mass is a former 
St..Louisan, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Mass. Mr. Allen is the grandson 
of the late Mr. Beverly Alen. 

The marriage of Miss Laura Virginia 
ttdwards and Mr. Irwin Donovan was an 
event of this morning, taking place 
quietly at Christ Church Cathedral Chap- 
el, in the presence of a limited number 
of friends and relatives. The bride and 


& West 
Elo- 


groom left afterwards for a honeymoon 
tour. They will announce their future 
place of residence upon their return. 

Miss Jane Brown and Mr. William D. 
Collins have chosen Jan. 27th as their 
wedding day. The invitations will be sent 
out soon. Miss Brown will have for her 
attendants Miss Helene Brown, as maid 
of honor, and Misses Lenita Collins as 
bridesmaid. Mr. Collins will be attended 
by Mr. C. F. Collins, Jr., and Mr. Alan- 
son Brown will be his best man. 

Mrs. John H. Hall gave one of the pret- 
tiest receptions of the season on, Monday 
afternoon, from three to five o’clock, in 
honor of her only daughter, Miss Elsie 
Hall, who was formally presented’ to 
the social world. Assisting Mrs. Hall 
were Mrs. George Tesson, and Mrs. Cora 
Polkowski. In the dining room were 
Misses Louise Grant and Olive Williams, 
who dispensed punch and frappe. Misses 
Blanche Karst, Abbie Tesson and Mar- 
garet Tesson were without hats. 

The marriage of Miss Florence West 
and Mr. Howard Elting will take place 
Jan. 1lith, at the Second Baptist Church, 
at eleven o’clock in the morning. Miss 
West will be attended by her sister, Miss 
Carol West, as maid of honor, and Miss 
Marie Scanlan and Miss Tullidge, of Cin- 
cinnati, as bridesmaids. Mr. Elting will 
have as his best man, Mr. Victor Elting, 
of Chicago, and Messrs. Porter Cham- 
bers Shapleigh, Allen West, Walter Mc- 
Kittrick, De Witt, of Ch'cago, and Sher- 
man Elting, of Hannibal. After the cere- 
mony, the bride and groom will receive 
the congratulations of their friends at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. 
West, of Portland place. 

Mrs. Charles Bland Smith’s reception, 
last week, called forth a large gathering 
of the exclusive set on New Year’s Day. 
Mrs. Bland Smith received, assisted by 
Mrs., Frank Roberts and Misses Sallie and 
Marie Walsh. Assisting the hostess were 
Mesdames Perry Francis, Theodore Fos- 
ter and Shep Cabanne. Gentlemen were 
present also, giving an added pleasure to 
the delightful affair. Among those pres- 
ent were Messrs. and Mesdames Henry 
Bond, Campbell Smith, Rudolph Ulrici, 
Huntington Smith, Harrison Steedman, 
Henry Turner, D. M. Houser, Harvey 
Mudd, Tom Maffitt, William S. Long, Ju- 
lius S. Walsh, James Williamson Byrnes, 
J. B. C. Lucas, E. 8. Pierce, F. D. Hirsch- 
berg, Clark Carr, Peyton Skipwith, Good- 
man King, J. V. S. Barrett, Mesdames 
J. L. D. Morrison, Frank Leete, Theodore 
De Forest, Ashley D. Scott, Joseph Lu- 
cas, W. D. Griswold, Lewis M’Call, Cor- 
nelius Tompkins, Charles Michel, L. V. 8S. 
Ames, John Slaughter and H. N. Spen- 
cer. ‘ 

The principal wedding of the week was 
that of Miss Ida Trene Crouch and Mr. 
John Townsend Williams, of New York, 
which took place on Wednesday, at tight 
o’clock, at the Delmar Avenue Baptist 
Church, which was decorated with quan- 


tities of white blossoms. Miss Nellie 
Crouch attended her sister as maid of 
honor, and Misses Rena Dula, Marie 
Mitchell, of Chicago, and Louise Wil- 


liams, of New York. as bridesmaids. Mr. 
Williams had for his best man Mr. Ed- 
ward La Dew, of New York. and Mrs. 
Benjamin Adams, of Chicago, filled the 
post of matron of honor. The grooms- 
men were Messrs. Hugh Inman, Sterling 
Beardslee, William Fearring. William 
Finns, Oliver Richards and L. S. Crouch. 
After the ceremony, there was a recep- 
tion at the home of the parents of the 
bride, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Crouch 
of 4001 Delmar boulevard. Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams left, the same evening, for a 
honeymoon tour in the South, a part 
of the time being spent at their beauti- 
ful country place. in Virginia. Later, they 
will go to New York, to take possession 
of their handsome home there for the 
remainder of the winter. 
be te 

Said a pert young woman to the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury: “I do be- 
lieve there is such a thing as fate. Now, 
who I know was born 
Only last week she 


I have an aunt, 


under- a lucky star. 
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NEW DESIGNS IN 


DIAMOND 


and RINGS. 


A. KURTZEBORN & SONS, 
JEWELERS, 


310 North Sixth Street. 
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Water Golors- 


FROM 


London Studio of F. J. ALDRIDGE, 


At the Galleries of 


NOONAN-KOCIAN CO., 


617 Locust Street. 


Special 
Exhibition of 
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GYMNASIUM 


DANCING AND DEPORTMENT CLASSES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, GIRLS AND BOYS. 


NOW OPEN 


Send for illustrated Catalogue giving full informatisn, 


Muegge Institute, 


was going to take a steamer, but just 
missed it by five minutes. She-took the 
next boat, and when she arrived at the 
end of the journey she learned that the 
ship she had missed had been wrecked. 
Now, don’t you think that was good 
fortune, pure and don’t 
answered the Archbishop, “I 
never met your aunt.” Had the Arch- 
bishop been asked, “Now, don’t 
think auntie a lucky person to possess a 
his 


simple?” “I 
know,” 


you 
handsome pair of Swope’s shoes?” 
reply would have needed no modifica- 
tion, and he would have, undoubtedly, at 
once answered in the affirmative. Swope’s 
shoes are best in fit, finish and durabil- 
ity. Swope’s is at 311 North Broadway, 
St: Louis; U. S. As 
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C. L. Bates, who, for many years, was 
with Mermod-Jaccard & Co., now has 
charge of the Diamond Department of 
I’. W. Drosten, 7th and Pine, where he 
would be pleased to meet and serve his 
many friends and patrons, 


% & 
No gifts duplicates. Mrs. H, H, Hel- 
ler, 4011 Olive St. 


GRAND AVE. AND HICKORY STREET. 
Telephone. D 1745. 








After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tHE St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of is 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 





THE USUAL CAUSE 

“The ark must have been a fearfully 
big thing.” 

“What makes you think so? 

“Why, it was only a wooden affair, 
yet it took Noah three years to build it.” 

“Oh, -well, he probably had some 
trouble with the carpenters’ union,” 
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We pride ourselves upon the original- 
ity of our Sterling Silverware designs 
and invite inspection and comparison. 
J. Bolland Jéwelry Co., southwest cor- 
ner Locust and Seventh streets. 

ee 

She: ‘Why are you so sure your play 
will be “Why, 
the manager blushed when he read it.”— 


Life. 


” 


a success?” He: even 


Unique wedding gifts, 4011 Olive St, 
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THEATRICALS 
The Cohans are once more delighting 
audiences with their 
“The 


They know how to enter- 


Century Theater 


successful production of Gover- 
nor’s Son.” 
tain, how to reel off fun that is really 
good and at the same time intelligible. 
It is a typical farce they appear in, but 
there is no resort to silly burlesque or 
acrobatic humor of the circus-ring kind, 
and this is something audiences have 
reason to be grateful for. The songs 
with which the farce is interlarded don’t 
amount to much, neither musically nor 
otherwise, but the dialogue is brisk and 
breezy, and sparkles, once in a while, 
with bon mots that are almost scintillat- 
ing in their effect. Taken all in all, 
the “Governor’s Son” is a thing that is 
made for and leads to enjoyment. The 
men are clever, the girls are pretty, and 
the scenic effects more than ordinarily 
good, 


fe 
COMING ATTRACTIONS 

Genuine comedy opera as it is presented 
in the production of ‘‘King Dodo,’’ which 
comes to the Century Sunday night, has 
come to be a rarety in that the vogue 
of musical comedy has been, up to a 
short time ago, popular enough to sup- 
plant the demand for comic operas of 
the Gilbert & Sullivan type. 

Mr. Savage, the manager, has sent on 
tour intact the same company of prin- 
cipals, chorus and orchestra which in- 
terpreted the opera in New York. Head- 
ed by Raymond Hitchcock, in the title 
role, the cast includes Cheridah Simpson, 
prima donna; Great Risley, contralto; 
Flora Zabelle, soubrette; Margaret Mc- 
Kinney, ingenue; Ivar Anderson, tenor; 
Arthur Wooley and Wm. Corliss, come- 
dians. Those who saw the production this 
season will not hesitate to recommend 
the opera to friends as a most entertain- 
ing performance. 

eo 

Charles Hawtrey, a distinguished Eng- 

lish actor, and his London company, will 
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present ‘‘A Message from Mars’ at the 
Olympic Theater, beginning Monday even- 
ing. The author, Mr. Ganthony, it is said, 
has very deftly introduced the supernat- 
ural and matter-of-fact ideas in his text 
and set one against the other in inter- 
esting and amusing contrast. The Mar- 
tian visitor is as much a spirit of action 
as he is of words, and the lesson he in- 
culeates on the mind of the mortal, Par- 
ker, is through a series of illustrations 
in which the man is compelled to par- 
ticipate because words fail to accomplish 
the object. ‘‘The Message’ isn’t a prob- 
lem play, except in the sense of solving 
a problem of how to cure selfishness; and 
this it does in a way to form a pleasing 
entertainment, and at the same time hold 
a ‘“‘mirror up to nature’ in which one 
cannot avoid seeing some reflections per- 
sonal to many. Altogether the play is 
purported to be unique—original. 


te 


“The High Rollers’? Extravaganza Com- 
pany at the Standard Theater, this week, 
presents an unusually entertaining pro- 
gramme. The opening burlesque, ‘‘The 
Runaway Girl,’ affords opportunity to 
show to the best advantage the abilities 
of the pretty chorus girls, some of 
whom possess voices of a quality not 
often heard at this playhouse. The vau- 
devillians are, as a whole, the best spe- 
cialty artists that have played here this 
season. Among those deserving of men- 
tion are Abbie Carlton, Musical Kleist, 
Howe and Scott, Palfrey and Hilton, Dix- 
on and Lang, and the Franklin sisters. 


fe 

Strains of sweet music, bright lights, 
sounds of gladsomeness, merriment, these 
delights and social amenities, combined 
with the exhilarating exercise of skim- 
ming over the ice, are what make the 
Ice Palace, at Cook and Channing ave- 
nues, so popular, 
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A neat monogram on your stationery 
gives individuality to correspondence. 
No charge for one or two-letter mono- 
gram, except for stamping, which ranges 
in price from 10 cents per quire up- 
wards. Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway 
and Locust. 
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Two Differences 
in Your Favor, 


For which you can take our word, or prove it by com- 
parison; which is one of our best arguments. 


Clothes such as we sell, possess in the highest 
degree points of excellence incomparably superior to 


The other difference is price, ours no higher, often 
less—that, and the first difference, make big reasons for 


attending our reduction sale. 


Splendid Suits, worth $15, 


Fine Cheviot and Cassimere Suits 
and Overcoats, worth $18, $) J 7 5 
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Suits and Overcoats, worth $25, 
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Suits and Overcoats, worth $35, $24 75 
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The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at Seventh. 
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A FINANCIAL PILLAR 

One of the most solid financial pil- 
lars of St. Louis is the German Savings 
Institution. Its very name is a synonym 
for financial prestige, strength and con- 
servatism. Founded fifty years ago, 
with a capital of only $5,000, it has 
grown steadily in strength, and in the 
estimation of its patrons and the finan- 
cial and commercial world in general. 
Its capital has risen from $5,000 to $500,- 
000, and its deposits have grown from 
$8,876, in 1853, to $7,341,837.85, on Janu- 
ary 3rd, 1903. This must certainly be 
considered a most remarkable and most 
gratifying development. The surplus of 
the institution now amounts to $1,000,000, 
while undivided profits aggregate $269,- 
720.36. The dividends paid to share- 
holders, during the  institution’s fifty 
aggregate the re- 
It goes, al- 


years of existence, 
spectable sum of $856,500. 
most without saying that the astound- 
ingly successful career of the German 
Savings Institution has always been 
based upon the efficiency and conserva- 
tism of the board of directors and offi- 
Mr. Richard Hospes, who en- 


tered its service forty-eight years ago, 


cials. 


and who gradually, and by untiring and 
faithful work, climbed from one position 
to another, until he reached the position 
of cashier, is one of the best and most 
favorably known financiers in St. Louis. 
tle is the incarnation of courtesy and 
kindliness. His geniality is the delight 
of the patrons of his institution. But he 
is also an experienced, prudent and far- 
seeing financier. There is no banker in 
St. Louis who has a more _ intimate 
knowledge of the workings of the laws 
of finance and commerce; of the con- 
stant changes in monetary conditions, or 
who is more vigilant in protecting the 
interests of patrons. Mr. Hospes is a 
man abreast o1 the times, well-informed 
and well-read. There is no exaggera- 
tion in stating that he is doing more 
than his share in furthering the inter- 
ests of New St. Louis, and in extending 
the city’s financial and commercial 
He is one of our representative 
men, and one that the city has every 
reason to feel proud of. Mr. John Wahl, 


the well-known President of the Ger- 


sphere. 


man Savings Institution, is also a most 
able and popular official. He stands so 
high in local business circles that it 
would be sheer supererogation to say 
anything special in praise of his ability 
and high standing. The German Sav- 
ings Institution does a general banking 
business. It receives deposits, and pays 
2 per cent upon current accounts, and is- 
sues letters of credit payable in any part 
of the United States or the civilized 
world in general. Individuals, firms and 
corporations are courteously invited to 
accounts with it. The German 
Savings Institution does not discriminate. 
It does not favor one patron at the ex- 
pense of another. It is impartial, and 
treats the small depositor, who entrusts 
his weekly or monthly savings to its 
custody, just as well as it does the big 
deposits and draws 
checks that amount to thousands of dol- 
lars every day. 
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Whist and Euchre Prizes. 
Street. 
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Mr. Edward Bok, 
Editor The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, tells 
young men how, 
without help or in- 
fluence, they can 
rise to the highest 
success. 





The present 
century 
abounds with 
examples of 
young men 
who, alone 
and unaided, 
have risen to 
the very high- 
est pinnacle 
of Success in their chosen callings. 

The great captains of industry of 
to-day were the poor boys of thirty 
years ago. They made their oppor- 
tunities; they depended solely upon 
their own personal efforts. It was 
not a wealthy parent, nor an influen- 
tial friend who started these men on 
the road to fortune. 

What, then, is that irresistible force 
which enabled them to overcome all 
obstacles? 

EVERY AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN 
IS SEARCHING FOR THIS SECRET. 
He believes that honesty, sobriety, 
perseverance, and determination are 
essential in the foundation on which 
to build a successful career, and 
yet realizes that he must _ possess 
something more than these prerequis- 
ites, if he would achieve conspicuous 
success. 

Those who study the lives of suc- 
cessful men will tell you that they 
all possess a certain force of char- 
acter—the power to mould and _ direct 
the opinions of others. John D. Rocke- 
feller has often said, that he attrib- 
utes his success largely to his ability 
to influence and control the minds of 
men. How to acquire that power is 
told by Mr. Edward Bok, in his lec- 
ture ‘‘Keys to Success,’’ the most in- 
spiring address to young men ever 
heard from an American platform. 
Mr. Bok does not preach theory; he 
gives good, sound, practical advice. 
He tells young men just how they can 
develop those qualities which contrib- 
ute to success, and win both money 
and power. Every word is suggestive 
and inspiring. 

The publishers of this lecture are 
desirous that every reader of ‘The 
Mirror’? should possess a copy of 
‘Keys to Success,’ and they will 
send, complimentary, a complete copy 
of this address to every reader who 
will write for it, enclosing 6 cents to 
cover cost of mailing. ‘‘Keys to Suc- 
cess” is one of the many inspiring 
speeches, contained in ‘‘Modern Elo- 
quence,” a library of Famous After- 
Dinner Speeches, Addresses and Lec- 
tures, inten volumes, edited by the Hon. 
Thomas B. Reed. The Publishers be- 
lieve that these complimentary cdpies 
of Mr. Bok’s ‘‘Keys to Success” will 
prove effective advertising for the 
sale of Ex-Speaker Reed's splendid 
Eclectic Library, hence this offer. 


JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Suite No. 1, Commonwealth Bldg., Philadelphia. 

















It is related that on one occasion Judge 
Roy ean, of Texas, who is better known 
as “the law west of the Pecos River,” 
held a coroner’s inquest on a Mexican 
who had been found dead near the Pecos 
River. The jury brought in a verdict of 
accidental death. The crowd was dis- 
persing when the Judge called them back. 
“There is another matter to attend to,” 
he said; “on this man’s body was found 
fifty dollars and a_ six-shooter. It is 
contrary to the laws of Texas and to the 
peace and dignity of the State to carry 
concealed weapons. ‘Therefore, I con- 
nscate the revolver and fine the deceased 
one dollar. The costs of the case are just 
forty-nine dollars, which just settles his 


estate.” 
te te te 


Diamond and combination rings in 
great variety at prices as low as possi- 
ble for high quality. J. Bolland Jewelry 
Co., southwest corner Locust and Sev- 


enth streets. 
te ke & 


Exquisite designs in Diamond Jewelry 
at Drosten’s, 7th and Pine streets. 
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CO-EDUCATION IN DESPAIR 
GWENDOLEN OVERTON. 


The amiable, patient, and tolerant at- 
titude of the American man to his wom- 
ankind is a matter of common knowl- 
edge in all lands—and of jest in some. 
But to those who can read the signs of 
the times there has, for some time, been 
coming a suspicion that the American 
man is getting a trifle too much of his 
women. They are good things—he is 
ready to defend that against all comers— 
but a good thing can cloy, particularly if 
it is sweet; and we learned in our nur- 
sery that girls are made only of sugar 
and spice. 

Taking her as a whole, the American 
woman is getting to be considerable of a 
bore. There is far and away too much 
Ego in her Cosmos. She talks too much 
about herself, and gets herself too much 
talked about. She has been given an 
inch and she takes an ell. To combine a 
proverb or two—she is a beggar who has 
been put on a free horse, and bids fair 
to ride it to death. We have come to a 
pass in our national life where we will 
do well to remember that “white hands 
cling to the tightened rein, slipping the 
spur from the booted heel,” and where 
the tale of Hercules and Omphale would 
make profitable reading for us. Our 
women have pretty much emasculated 
our literature for us already, and the 
feminine atmosphere is getting to be all- 
pervading. It is not a good one for the 
male. 

But there are straws blowing about in 
the wind which indicate that the male is 
revolting. and one of these is the re-ac- 
tion against co-education, which even 
that stanch upholder of the theories of 
co-education, Professor Angell, of the 
University of Chicago, is obliged to ad- 
mit. 14ue masculine instructor and stu- 
dent is growing restive at being swamped 
by a flood of what Mr. Dooley would 
call “female girls.” It is beginning to 
occur to him that perhaps it is not alto- 
gether a laudable craving for knowledge, 
her se, which is at the bottom of it, that 
it may be only another manifestation of 
that 
which keeps our women always in evi- 
dence, in club and mart and print. He is 
showing, it is said, a marked preference 
for colleges where women can not go. 
And there are those who stigmatize him 
as ungallant therefor. 


combined vanity and_ restlessness 


But there are others who think that he 
is not ungallant, merely entirely right, 
right to insist that there shall be still 
some spot in these United States where 
he can talk the man talk alone with men, 
where he can test his abilities and put 
them to their utmost without a flapping 
petticoat beside him to hamper his legs 
in the race. He has fairly done his duty 
before High Heaven, and all the ages. 
He has given woman that chance to 
show that she can “keep up” for which 
she has clamored, and it begins to look 
as if she had proved that the only way 
she can do it is by keeping him back. 
For it is one of her characteristics that she 
is able “to find satisfaction in shining by 
comparison with a low standard.” The 
cleverest of her does as well as a clever 
man—let us grant it only for the sake of 





argument—but what becomes of her be- 
side the cleverest man? 

She is about invisibly far behind. She 
has run, and she has lost. But the sport- 
ing instinct is not overstrong in her. 
She will come up lagging and wail of 
the handicap of a long line of down-trod- 
den female ancestors, beautifully obliv- 
ious of the fact that half her ancestors 
were presumably male. 

If only woman would overcome her 
“ineradicable belief that two and two 
will make any old thing if she cries 
enough about it,” and would accept that 
which even the most masculine-minded 
of women, George Eliot, was herself 
bound to admit, that “a man’s mind has 
always the advantage of being masculine 

and even his ignorance is of a 
sounder quality.” It is because of that 
natural and, therefore, presumably heav- 
en-planned difference, that the professors 
ot the co-educational colleges find wom- 
an indifferent to original research. 

A trait of that sort is not to be drawn 
out by external applications of other 
men’s wisdom. It is bone of her bone 
and flesh of her flesh—inherent. From 
the realm of music down or up, woman 
is the interpreter, not the originator; in 
mind as in body, she is the negative and 
not the positive force. It is held that 
Ann Arbor is a conspicuous example of 
the success of co-education. But, on the 
other hand, it is held that Ann Arbor is 
the college affected by those youths who 
would have small chance at Harvard, 
Princeton, or Yale. 

That colleges tend to become matri- 
monial bureaus and flirtation hotbeds is 
the least of the arguments against them. 
It lies surely with the male element to 
obviate that. Nor is it worth consider- 
ing that the masculine idol gets shat- 
tered in the feminine mind by the shock 
of the class-room. The less of an idol 
the woman sees in her male life-com- 
panion, the more she sees in him a hum- 
an, fallible—albeit superior—creature, the 
greater the chance of happiness for both 
of them. It is perhaps the strongest of 
the arguments for co-education—that. 
But it has not been used as such by the 
advocates of the theory. They have re- 
course to generalities as to co-educa- 
tion being suited to Western conditions. 
But the basis of that is on the shifting 
sands of time. Western conditions are 
fast ceasing to differ from Eastern ones, 
from those of all advanced civilization. 

And that the “democratic disposition 
is to offer equal educational opportuni- 
ties to every being,” as Professor Angell 
holds, is true enough—but there have 
been students of democracy other than 
the deep and far-sighted De Toqueville 
who have not found that tendency to- 
ward mediocrity an unmixed, unques- 
tionable good. At the least, it is open 
to controversy—with many a brilliant in- 
tellect con. 

It has been held by one of the highest 
authorities on the political history of 
modern civilization that the variety of 
individuals is necessary to the progress 
of human activity. If, therefore, it is the 
trend of our democracy to do away with 
that variety, by that uniform education, 
which he takes to be dangerous to the 
fecundity of universal work, let us at 
least confine the similarity within the 
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bounds of sex; let our men be all alike 
in brains, if it must—or can be so. But 
spare us at least the female mind which 
is like the masculine—for that implies 
the infinitely worse concomitant, the 
masculine mind which is like the fem- 
inine.—Argonaut, 
te te te 
We claim that our Diamond Stock is 
unequalled in quality and invite critical 
examination and comparison. J. Bol- 
land Jewelry Co., southwest corner Lo- 
cust and Seventh streets. 
te t 
Wedding invitations, in correct forms, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 100 fine calling cards and en- 
graved copper plate; $1.59; 100 cards 
from your plate, $1.00. 


MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry 
OEBNTRAL LOAN OFFIOE. 
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POPULAR BOOKS. 


Cecilia, F. Marion Crawford; The Splendid Idle 
Forties, Gertrude Atherton; The Lady Paramc unt, 
Henry Harland; The Intrusions of Peggy, Anthony 
Hope; Bylow Hill. George W. Cable; Glengarry 
School Days, Ralph Connor; The Battleground, Ellen 
Glasgow; Danny, Alfred Ollivant; Those Black Dia- 
mond Men, wien F. Geanegs. Also, a ful) line of 
standard and miscellaneous works at 

JETT’S BOOK STORE, 
806 Olive st. 
























ey THe INDIAN 
TERRITORY 









The passage of the Cherokee Treaty on 
August 7th calls direct attention to one of 
the most fertile sections of the United States. 
Prosperity in the Southwest is an assured 
fact, and the development of the Indian Ter- 
ritory and the consequent expansion in trade 
and wealth is but a question of time. In a 
few years this section, so long neglected, will 
be as well threaded with railways as is lowa 
or Minnesota. Its fitness for close settle- 
ment, comparative certainty of rainfall, and 
natural resources make it an attractive goal 
for Western lines. The marvelous fertility 
of the soil is shown in the fact that the Gov- 
ernment cotton report for 1901 gives the aver- 
age lint production of the Territory per acre 
at 214 pounds, exceeded only by that of Lou- 
isiana, 260 pounds, and far in excess of the 
world’s average, 169 pounds. The cotton in- 
dustry alone is of much importance in the 
Territory’s future. 

White settlers are pouring into the Ter- 
ritory, unwilling to wait forthe formal open- 
ing of the farm lands. They are occupying 
the present town sites, and are urging the 
platting of more. Banks are being started, 
new business houses opened, more news- 
papers established, and every feature of the 
development ofa virgin country is going on. 
The coal mines are being developed rapidly, 
and other mineral riches will soon. be 
brought to the surface. The immigration is 
of the better class—men who have sold out 
in Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin and are seek- 
ing for new homes which can be bought 
cheap and made into rich holdings. | 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway is 
the pioneer railway line of the Indian Ter- 
ritory, and along its line is located a majority 
of the larger towns. 

For more detailed information, write 
James Barker, Gen’l Pass’r Agent, St. 
Louis, Mo., for a copy of pamphlet, 
**Indian Territory.’’ Low rate excursions 
on the first and third Tuesdays of each 


month. 
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SOME GUIDES TO BEAUTY 


It is but natural that 
should wish to preserve a youthful and 


every woman 
clear skin as long as possible, yet how 
few seem to realize that perfect health 
will do more for the complexion than 
all the so-called “harmless” cosmetics in 
heard a famous 
ladies’ doctor declare that 
need necessarily suffer permanently from 
a red nose or blotchy skin, as both are 
curable with treatment. Insufficient air, 
rich diet, over-clothing, and even want 
of cleanliness are too often the cause of 
the muddy, unwholesome complexion. 
Fresh air and plenty of sunshine are 


the world. I once 


no womat 


absolutely indispensable to give the 
bloom of health to the skin. The bed- 
room windows should be kept open at 


the top, even during the coldest winter 
nights. Whether the weather be wet or 
fine, a quick walk in the fresh air must 
be taken at some part of the day, even 
if it involves a slight risk of catching 
cold. In these days of brain exhaustion 
from continual over-pressure, fresh air 
is the very source of life to us, and it is 
far better for the neurotic woman to run 
the chance of an occasional cold than ‘o 
accustom herself to become a coddle ii 
hot rooms. The veil, thought by many 
to be a protection, is often, curiously 
enough, the cause of much mischief to a 
sensitive skin. Unless the veil is of the 
most costly make, the rough threads 
will rub the face, making it red and sore, 
and the dye may also be most harmful. 

Diet, as we all know, plays a great 
part in preserving health, and, therefore, 
has a great influence on the complexion. 
All rich and greasy foods tend to make 
the skin greasy; therefore, the simpler 
our food the better; provided it is nour- 
ishing and well cooked. We most of us, 
in these days, err on the side of eating 
too much animal and not enough fruit 
and vegetable food. If we wish to avoid 
wrinkles and keep the bright eyes of youth, 
we must make up our minds to prac- 
tice abstinence, and above all avoid stim- 
ulants as rank poison, and only drink tea 
and coffee in great moderation. It is a 
good plan to sometimes substitute boiled 
fish or eggs for meat, and to eat raw 
apples, grapes, and figs regularly. ‘The 
raw juice of a lemon taken every other 
day has often been known to clear the 
complexion when all other means fail. 

Many of us, again, will persist in over- 
clothing ourselves, putting on layers of 
woolen undergarments, both summer and 
winter, and preventing the fresh air from 
penetrating to the pores of the skin. Not 
only is the weight of unnecessary clothes 
exceedingly weakening, but it prevents 
us from taking the amount of physical 
exercise that is necessary for health. 

A daily bath in cold or tepid water is 
an indispensable aid in keeping the skin 
of the body in good condition. The 
complexion, also, very often suffers from 
insufficient washing in pure water, or, 
for preference, in rain water.~ It is im- 
possible for those of us who live in 
large towns to keep the complexion quite 
as blooming and healthy as the inhabi- 
tants of country districts, but more care 
might be frequently taken to wash off the 
smuts that help to clog the pores of the 
the fine dust that covers the 
epidermis like a mass after a long day 


skin or 


The 


out, or, in any case, before going to*bed, 
use hot rain water if it be possible to 
procure it, with two or three spoonfuls 
of oatmeal thrown in to soften the water. 
Next proceed to thoroughly massage the 
face with some good soap in another 
basin of cold water, into which has been 
poured a few drops of eau-de-cologne or 
alcohol, finally rubbing into the face and 
neck a little lanoline or cold cream. 

Many dermatologists recommend a 
steaming for the face about once in ten 
days as an effectual means of cleansing 
the skin of its dire enemies, the blacks 
and smuts. Care must be taken by those 
who adopt this drastic method to close 
the pores of the skin after the steaming 
by applying a small quantity of diluted 
spirit. If the skin is very rough and dry, 
then it had better be cleaned sometimes 
with cold cream and a clean, soft rag. 

This cannot, of course, take the place 
of soap and water, but can only be used 
as an occasional alternative. If, on the 
other hand, the skin is apt to get greasy, 
flour the face with a little superfine oat- 
meal for an hour atter washing, carefully 
wiping it off at the end of that time. 
There is nothing more refreshing when 
you are tired or overheated than a thor- 
ough sponging of face, arms and neck 
in warm milk and water. It should not 
be forgotten that if we do not wish to 
get our skin chapped and hardened we 
must take care never to go out in the 
cold air for at least an hour after wash- 
ing our faces in warm water, so as to 
give the pores time to close up. 

Although there are many good soaps 
now in use, which cannot possibly harm 
the normal skin, yet there are exception- 
ally thin skins so delicate that any der- 
matologist would at once recoginze that 
any form of soap, however, superfine, 
would at once set up irritation and sore- 
ness. For these cases, when all soaps 
must be avoided as poison, an excellent 
substitute can be made with lemon juice, 
which is both cleansing and at the same 
time refreshing —London Standard. 
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MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY 
TO CALIFORNIA. 


With its connections about five 
hours quicker than any other line St. 
Louis to Los Angeles. Choice of four 
direct routes to California. The only 
line operating through standard sleeping 
cars, St. Louis to Pacific Coast without 
change. All meals in dining cars. For 
further information inquire Missouri 
Pacific-Iron Mountain Route City Ticket 
Office, St. Louis. 
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WHAT WORRIED HIM 

“Yes, gentlemen,” said the professor 
in philosophy, gravely, “you should be 
content with what you have.” 

“I am,” said the precocious freshman. 
“It is what I haven’t got that I’m dis- 
satisfied about.”—Columbia Jester. 
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A startling array of the popular Kai- 
ser Zinn suitable for wedding gifts at 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest cor- 
ner Locust and Seventh streets. 
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PAYING THE WEDDING FEE 

Queer things happen in the experience 
of pafsons. Une of them, while out of 
town, was called back by a rush letter, 
telling him that a joyful couple waited 
him to be made one. He took the first 
train for home, and shortly after his ar- 
rival the two presented themselves. 
After the ceremony, the bride, who ap- 
peared to be the business partner, drew 
him aside and asked, “Parson, how much 
will this ber” 

“Oh, I have no fixed charge for wed- 
dings,” answered the clergyman. “Any- 
thing you please.” 

‘Well, say,” continued the blushing 
fair, ‘can you change a dollar?” 

And, as Huckleberry Finn says, 
done it.” 

On another occasion a happy pair met 
at the clergyman’s house, and the bride 
got there first. In order to speed them 
on their rosy way as quickly as possi- 
ble, the clergyman started to fill out the 
marriage certificate while waiting for the 
husband to-be. “And what is the first 
name of the groom?” he asked the young 
woman. 

“Well, now, I’ain’t just sure, but folks 
call him Al. I don’t know whether it’s 
Albert or Alfred. I'll have to wait and 
ask him.” 

So the paper could not be filled out till 
Mustn’t have 


“he 


the groom arrived. she 
caught him in a rush? 

One of the most remarkable yarns of 
this sort is told of a clergyman in Brook- 
lyn, and it is true. He was called to the 
door one evening by a stout pull at the 
bell, and found there a sailor and his 
sweetheart. They had come to be mar- 
ried. He performed the ceremony. At 
the end of it the sailor asked the amount 
of the damage, and was told there was 
no fixed charge. :“Will a dollar do?” 
asked the sailor. 

“Certainly.” 

The mariner considered for a minute, 
pulled some money half way from his 
pocket, considered again, and thrust it 
back. Then said he, “I’ll see how she 
wears, and if she’s worth it I’ll pay 
you later.” 

The clergyman layghed and the couple 
departed. A year or so later he heard 
a noisy hail in the street, and lo, there 
was the sailor crossing to him with light 
bounds. “Here’s your dollar, parson,” 
he cried. “She’s worth it.” 

People wouldn’t believe that in a novel 
or a play, but you can ask the clergy- 
man.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Best watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS. 


THAT'S AML. 
OLD BOOKS AND MAWAZINES. 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND_PINE STS., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ART CALENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced incolors. Highest example 
of lithographic art. 

“THE ONLY WAY” 


to own one of these beautitul calendars is 
to send twenty-five cents, with name of publi- 
cation in which you read this advertisement, 
to GEO. J. CHARLTON,General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago & Alton Railway, 328 Monadnock 
Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 

The Beat railway line between CHICAGo, 
Sr. Louis, KANSAS City and PEorRIA, 


CENTURY 














THIS WEEK, NEXT SUNDAY, 
4 cCOHANS | KING 
IN DODO. 


(Raymond Hitchcock) 
Reserved Seats Thurs. 


The Governor’s Son. 


Regular Mat. Saturday. 


OLYMPIC 














THIS WEEK, NEXT MONDAY, 
Charles Froh t 
Sire PRR eco | _ Mats. Wed. ad Sut 
Thursday Night, Charles Frohman pres ent 
THE JOY OF LIVING | Gyartes HAWTREY 
Saturday Night. in 
Fri. night and oe A Message from Mars 
ri. night and Sat. mat. g 
HE SECOND g 
MRS. TANQUERAY ‘Reserved Seats Thurs. 
6 C000g) ARNE RECUR RENNES OLE EEE WBE UBS 
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BROMLEY’S ORCHESTRA 


Office: 1729 Olive St. 
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THE STANDARD 


THIS WEEE, 


HIGH ROLLERS. 


NEXT WEEE, 


HARRY MORRIS. 


THE ICE PALACE 
IS NOW OPEN 
COOK AND CHANNING AVES. 


Mr. Jno. F, Davidson, the fancy trick 
skater, is in charge this season. 
Special attention to Ladies and Children. 
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SSORGANIZED 1853. 


|| GERMAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 


$500,000.00 
Undivided Profits, $269,726.36 





Capital, - 
Surplus, $] ,000,000.00 








THE OLDEST BANKING INSTITUTION IN MISSOURI. 


A 50 years’ record of expansion— 
+ ae $856.500.00 
Se 2,285,827 44 
| _aesrtentaealten, Samet) 4,534,071.66 On Dividends Paid to Stockholders in 
Os uiiniaciiiitaicannciibeasncies 9,111,624.21 _ 50 Years. 








Comparative Statement of Condition at Close of Business January 2d, 1903. 































| ASSETS: 
, May 3 lst, May 28th, May 30th, January 2d, 
1853 1873 1893 1903 
Loans and Discounts...-.......---.-------$ 40000 $1,450,716.69 $3,192,678.30 $6,235,924 05 
pS I A ee ny Rg 2 ee On 
St. L. City and other Bonds............... 432,001.25 595.758.74 909,930.00 
BE ea cntiiiieiaisnn  <qumidbdonerds 38,293.16 56,160.41 109,000.00 
Cash and Sight Exchange................ 13,503.57 365.818.34 689.474.21 1,856,770.16 
$13,903.57 $2,285,827.44 $4,534,071 66 $9, 111,624.21 
LIABILITIES: 
On Ce $ 60.000 00 $ 250,000.00 $ 500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits.........-...-.....--.a-.0---- 27.57 62,940.66 542,777 38 1,269,726.36 
Sg nt ET ames 8,876 00 2,162,886 78 3,741,294.28 7,341.897.85 
$13,903.57 $2,285,827.44 $4,534,071 66 $9, 111,624.21 
Without change of name or style the oldest banking institution in existence in the State 
of Missouri. Successfully passed through all financial panics from 1857 to date. 

Total cash dividends paid to stockholders since organization, $856,500.00. 

Issues letters of credit available throughout the civilized world. 

Pays interest on time deposits at 3 per cent per annum. 

Pays interest on current accounts at 2 per cent per annum. 

This institution solicits the accounts of corporations, firms and individuals, and guar- 

antees best of care and attention to any business intrusted to it. 
JOHN WAHL, WM. KOENIG, RICHARD HOSPES, H. HUNICKE, 
President. Vice-President. Cashier. Asst. Cashier. 








DIRECTORS : 
WM. J. LEMP, WM. KOENIG, LOUIS FUSZ, A. NEDDERHUT, W. C. UHRI, 
RICHARD HOSPES, CHAS. A. STOCKSTROM, OTTO F. MEISTER, JOHN WAHL. 


ST. LOUIS. 
Nemo te tannin tn inh atone NYOo ochre NPP hoo hw Nt tI eNfYon nc fies roel rs rool irtton Ae ih 


S. W. Cor. 4th & Pine Streets. (Planters’ House Building.) 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


The huge January disbursements have 


been made, and, in anticipation and as 
a result of them, there has been a mod- 
erate improvement throughout the stock 
market list. The bulls have been hard 
at work for some days trying to infuse a 
semblance of strength into the situation, 
but they have failed to attract the outsid- 
rs, the small speculators, without whose 
concurrence no real bull market can be 
established. The big financial institu- 
tions have done their best in keeping the 


market free from disturbing in- 


money 
fluences. They have incurred fresh lia- 
bilities abroad; they have manipulated 


foreign exchange and been surprisingly 
charitable and accommodating to sorely- 
pressed borrowers, all for the purpose of 
insuring stability and raising prices in the 
stock market. In representative Wall 
street quarters, the impression was and 
still is very strong that the January dis- 
bursements, the aggregate of which is 
estimated at $140,000,000, should lead to a 
a good investment demand, 
and it would, therefore, not be the least 
surprising to see the market develop fur- 
ther firmness and, possibly, further im- 
provement in values. 
Up to this writing, 
vestment demand is still attracting atten- 
The people with 


renewal of 


however, the in- 
tion by its absence. 
money to invest still refuse to allow 
themselves to be stampeded with predic- 
tions of an indefinite prolongation of 
prosperity and a resumption of the up- 
ward movement so suddenly interrupted 
months ago. A great deal of stress is 
being laid upon the continued satisfac- 
tory conditions in the iren and steel bus- 
iness and the large equipment orders 
placed by various railroad companies. It 
seems, however, that all this sort of thing 
has already been well discounted by the 
prevailing range of quotations. While 
the market has, in the past two weeks, 
showed some degree of strength, it could 
at no time be asserted that this strength 
was real, or based upon a bona fide in- 
quiry for securities. A casual glance at 
bond quotations will convince any sen- 
sible observer that the investor is a rara 
avis in Wall street these days. None of 
the leading railroad bonds is now selling 
at the quotations current in the early 
part of 1902. Some of them are decid- 
edly weak and being disposed of, in a 
very unostentatious manner by capital- 
ists who believe they will soon have a 
good opportunity to employ their funds 
to much better advantage. 

Strength and improvement in bond 
prices have invariably been looked upon 
as the best indications of an approaching 
bull market in stocks. It was the bond 
list which first reflected renewed invest- 
ment buying in the early part of 1897, 
and it maintained its rising tendency up 
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» April, 1902. Since that time, or ever 
since money rates firmed up, bond quota- 
been on the down grade. 
There are now first-class 4 and 
4% per cent bonds to be had at very 
reasonable prices, at prices which are, in- 
deed, decidedly more tempting than those 
at which representative stocks may be 
had, and at which it is the intention to 


hold them tor some time longer. 


tions have 


some 


The speculative market presents some 
rather queer features of interest. There 
are, for instance, Atchison Adjustment 
4s selling at 91, and Atchison preferred 
stock, which pays 5 per cent, selling at 
101; Union Pacific preferred, which 
must be regarded as a safe 4 per cent 
dividend-payer, acts like a “lame duck” 
at 93, while the common, which pays the 
same rate, is in demand at rot, or there- 
abouts; Erie-Pennsylvania Coal collater- 
al trust 4s are quoted at 92, and the Ist 
consolidated 4s at around 98, while the 
second preferred is selling at 511%4.. And 
then there are Chesapeake & Ohio 4%s, 
which are a good investment, selling at 
1031%4, while the stock that pays only I 
per cent is going at 48%. New York 
Central, a 5 per cent dividend-payer, is 
maintaining a level of 152, while Penn- 
sylvania, which pays I per cent more, is 
neglected at 155. A 7 per cent dividend- 
payer like Metropolitan is shaky at 141, 
while Rapid Transit, ,on which hardly 
anything is being earned, is close to 70. 
American Car & F. preferred, which 
pays 7 per cent, is dull at 91%, while 
Reading common, on which no dividend 
is as yet in sight, shows marked strength 
at 68. 


The above, and many other instances 
or comparisons, tend to prove that there 
is a good deal of irregularity in prevaii- 
ing prices. And this irregularity is due 
to what? To manipulation, to the efforts 
of syndicates, to the caprices of stock- 
jobbers. Compared with the stock list, 
the bond list is entirely too low, and if 
market leaders really believe that pros- 
perity will continue for a long time to 
come, they should not lose any time put- 
ting up the prices of mortgage bonds, 
which come ahead of preferred and com- 
mon shares. A good rise in bond prices 
would be more effective than anything 
else they could contrive in making people 
believe that a further advance in the 
prices of shares is justified and approach- 
ing. 

Shrewd people still believe that the 
late improvement will not last, and that 
the bears will soon be on the aggressive 
again. They also believe that borrowers 
are not yet out of the “tight box,” and 
that interest rates will continue compara- 
stiff for months to come. Such 
a firm believer in American prosperity 


tively 


and American financial and commercial 
strength as the London Statist makes the 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 


CAPITAL, - - - $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS, - - - $1,;000,000.00 


EDWARD A, FAUST, Vice Prest. DAVID;|SOMMERS, 2d Vice Prest, 
VAN L, RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier 


H, A, FORMAN, President, 
G, A, W, AUGST, Cashier, 





BEF Interest Paid on Time Deposits “Gag 





Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured, 


‘SE.COR. FOURTH & OLIVE ST. 


QE Sole Agents North German-Lloyd S. S. Line. “Qygy 











‘St Louis Union Trust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$9,000.000.00. 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
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TRUST 
co. 
SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


PAYS Qo/ INTEREST 


ON REGULAR CHECK ACCOUNTS. 
(Credited Monthly. ) 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $3,500,000 


SS SS OS xt! 
WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 
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Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND PINE STREETS. 


A General Trust Company Business Transacted. 


OFFICERS: 
Julius S. Walsh, President. 


Breckinridge Jones, Ist V. P. and Counsel, 
John D. Davis, 2nd Vice President, 

Samuel E. Hoffman, 3rd Vice President, 
James E. Brock, Secretar 

Hugh R. Lyle, Assistant 

Henry C. Ibbotson, 2nd Assistant Secretary, 


W. Daviess Pittman, Bond Officer, 
Frederick Vierling, Trust Officer. 
Henry Semple Ames, Assistant Trust Officer, 


William G. Lackey, Assistant Trust Officer. 
Eugene H. Benoist, Real Estate Officer. 
Wilbur B. Price, Safe Deposit Officer. 


DAbbbbbhbbbbbbbhhbbbbbssbsbsbbbbhbbhsrshhhbhhhpabanas 


H. Woon, President. W. E. Beraer, Cashier. 


; JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES, - - _ ST.LOUIS, MO. 
We erate every favor consistent with safe and sound banking, 








Ricn’p. B. Buttock, Vice-Prest. 


: hest rates of interest paid on time 
: Letters of Credit and F, Exchange drawn payable in 
: all parts of the wo rl 
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significant prediction that the New York 
market is likely to remain perturbed un- 
til the early months of 1904, owing to 
growing tightness in money. At this 
writing, sterling exchange is below the 
gold-exporting point, but it would be 
rash to say that it will remain there. 
There has been a moderate improvement 
in the outgo of corn and cotton, but this 
is offset again by a falling off in the out- 
go of wheat. As long as commercial 
bills do not multiply more rapidly in 
New York, the danger of gold exports 
will remain with us. 

The lately published statement of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad lines cannot be 
said to contain much comfort for bulls. 
Gross earnings continue to increase, but 
are offset by rising expenditures, the net 
results being strikingly disappointing, As 
the months go by, various other rail- 
roads will submit like statements to our 
consideration. There are some opti- 
mists, however, who affect to believe that 
the advance in freight rates will restore 
the previous balance again. In the his- 
tory of speculative markets, it may be 
noted that a reaction in the prices of se- 
curities is almost always preceded by a 
rise in the value of material and wages, 
increasing gross and decreasing net earn- 
ings, although, twenty years ago, both 
gross and net continued to expand for 
months after a final collapse in the stock 
market. 

There is some improvement noticeable 
in the market for copper, and, in re- 
sponse to this, Amalgamated has risen 
about ten points from its low level of a 
few weeks ago. The writer of this does 
not have much faith in any copper 
stocks, but it is his opinion that selling 
Amalgamated short, around the current 
level, may turn out very expensive sport. 
This is a stock that every small fellow 
should consider it his sacred duty, both 
to himself and his family, (if he has 
any) to leave alone, under any and all 
circumstances. The “wise guy” will 
neither buy nor sell it, and be eager to 
express surprise if by making “scalps” 
on either side he ever manages to scrape 
together a few dollars. 


5g 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 


‘lue improving tendency in the local 
market is still noticeable, although it 
seems to have lost some of its momen- 
tum of a week ago. Investors continue 
to pay more attention to bank and trust 
company The increase in the 
dividend on German Savings Institution 
to 4 per cent quarterly, and the declara- 
tion of a 5 per cent semi-annual dividend 
on American Central Insurance have 
strengthened the belief that the profits 
of local banking and business in general 
will continue to increase and to benefit 
shareholders. Buying is on a small scale, 
but it suffices to absorb all the scattered 
offerings which seem to overhang the 
market every day. 

Bank of Commerce has climbed up to 


shares. 


392, Germania Trust to 227%, Colonial 
to 204 and Mercantile to 412. American 


Exchange Bank is selling at 33114, Mis- 
Sissippi Valley at 46714, and Third Na- 
tional at 345. There is a good demand 
for St. Louis Union Trust at 371; the 
demand is for small lots only, but there 
is a belief that it emanates from insiders. 
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HOT SPRINGS 
ARKANSAS 


H. C. TOWNSEND, Gen’! Pass’r and Tkt. Agt., ST. LOUIS. 








Title Guaranty is 103 bid; Missouri 
Trust 125 bid, State National 202 bid, 
while Mechanics National is offered at 
201. 

Street Railway issues continue weak. 
Transit is selling at 27, and United Rail- 
ways preferred reacted to 7934. 
The 4 per cent bonds are also lower and 
quoted at 84% 

There is a renewed buying demand 
for Central Coal & Coke common, based, 
presumably, on the high prices for fuel. 
The common shares have risen to 66%. 
Higher prices are predicted. There are 
some who believe the stock will event- 
ually sell at 8s. 

Kinloch Telephone 6s are quoted at 
10814; St. Louis Brewery 6s are selling 
at 95144; Compton Heights 6s at IIT, 
and East St. Louis Suburban 5s at 961% 

Granite-Bimetallic is on the down- 
The stock is now quoted 
Insiders are still 


has 


grade again. 
at 1.10 bid, 1.15 asked. 
credited with selling orders. 

Bank clearances continue large. 
the last week, however, they showed a 
decrease, compared with a week ago. In- 
terest rates are steady at 6 and 7 per 


For 


cent. Sterling is firm at 4.867. 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 
W. S. S., Leavenworth, Kan.—The Kan- 


sas City bank stock you refer to is re- 
garded as a good investment. Would not 
sell at price named. The Metropolitan 5s 
I would hold for the .present. 

T. F.—Can't advise purchases of Man- 
hattan. Bear in mind that all the good 
news is out. Southern Railway common 
is too dull to buy for a speculation. It 
may be a good stock, as you say, but it 
is not worth more than what it is now 
selling for. 

“‘Copper,’’ Jefferson City, Mo.—Leave 
Winona alone. Wolverine is probably the 
better purchase. Don’t you th’nk you 
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tHe Banner Route TO ALL IMPORTANT CITIES. 


It has its own rails between 








ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, 


KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, DES MOINES, 
TOLEDO, DETROIT, NIAGARA FALLS 


and BUFFALO, 


And through car lines to NEW YORK, BOSTON, ST. 
PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, LOS ANGELES, SAN 
FRANCISCO, and PORTLAND ORE. 


LUXURIOUS PARLOR, SLEEPING, DINING, OBSERVATION- 
CAFE AND CHAIR CARS COMPOSE ITS TRAINS. 
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had better buy somethng else than cop- 
per stock? 

‘“‘Bear.’’—Would sell 
were you, or at least 
holdings. Chances are 
soon be lower again. 
born in hanging on to your 
such as these. It is always 
to let profits slide away. 


my Reading if I 
a portion of my 
that prices will 
Don't be so stub- 
stuff in times 
poor policy 


L. J., Des Moines, la.—Biscuit common 
does not look high at 45%. While it is an 
industrial, it should be worth more. The 
preferred has been paying its 7% divi- 
dend for some years. 

Ss. E. F.—Keep out of Erie common. The 
last monthly, statement was good. It is 
intimated, however, that it was manip- 


special 
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Curios in Bric-a-Brac. 


ulated for purposes. 


4orr Olive St. 
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When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
.pposite direction. 
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cumference ! ! 


See the Bargains ! 


ORE 


It is needless to say when this Store starts out 


with one of its 


buying public of St. Louis from center to cir- 


See the crowds ! 


CLEARING OUT SALES 


it goes at it in dead earnest, and stirs up the 





Suits, Skirts, Jackets 
and Waists. 


SECOND FLOOR. 
SATEEN AND FLAN- 


FLANNEL ETTRH, 
NEL WAISTS, in stripes and plain col- 
ors and up-to-date styles—were $1.75 and 


FESO NOW ic ivcen ccceadsuictsavocsecsecectceasse 50e 
SNOWFLAKE WALKING SKIRTS, also 

MELTON CLOTH, in black, oxford, 

brown and navy, trimmed with tailor 


A 


and bands—were $8.50 to $6.50—now $3.25 


MONTE CARLO AND HALF-FITTED 
COATS AND JACKETS, beautifully 
tailored in black, castor, tan and navy; 
in a variety of styles—were $15.00 and 
S1S.BO-—-TIOW icc cnccvececsccsscutbvestscebes sous 


A special line of nobby WALKING JACK- 
ETS, in kersey, melton and cheviot—gar- 
ments which formerly retailed from $8.50 
CO DR oh is vidi bids sctaieasescsaseescues 


SUITS AT $6.75—Just think of Ladies’ Fine 
Tailor-Made Suits, in cheviots, venetians 
and homespuns and in all colors—were 
$17.50 tO FIZ.BO0—NOW  .nncccccccccccerccccsccce 


%-LENGTH HALF-FITTED COATS, in 
fine kersey cloth, beautifully tailored, 
with satin lining, storm or coat collars, 
velvet or self-trimmed—were $22.50 to 
STO TIOWE  ocnc cc vccdtncsidenssessasevowsesthecs 


folds 





Ladies’ and Children’s Knit 
Underwear and Hosiery. 


Ladies’ Fast Black Cotton Hose, double 
soles, were 1244C—NOW ......cecccceeceeeeees 8 1-3¢ 
Ladies’ imported fleece-lined unbleached 
Cotton Hose, full regular made, French 
TEGE, WLS BHO TOW ® ccc cccccccscecvccerccvcecs 12% 
Ladies imported fleece-lined Cotton Hose, 
fast ‘bh: ick; also silk plaited cream; were 
SBC BUG GOC—MOW cic ccccccvcvessddccvecseccecs 22c 
Children’s heavy ribbed Wool Hose, fast 
black, were ON EEIEA TS A fo ARR 2%ec 
Infants’ fast black ribbed Cotton Hose, 
ge a ree ee MAC 
Women’s fleece-lined Jersey ribbed natural 
gray Pants, were 25C—MNOW .......ccecceeee 15e 
Women’s fleece-lined Jersey ribbed Vests, 
also extra large size, high neck, long and 
short sleeves, French band Pants, were 
I i 6 a a ieee wala baeaie en take 35¢ 
Women's fleece-lined Jersey ribbed Vests, 
silk trimmed, pearl buttons, Pants to 
Match, \WeEPE BOC—NOW  ovccccscvccccvcseccesss 25¢e 
Womer.’s All-Wool Vests, silk trimmed, 
pearl buttons, Pants to match, were 75c 
St Cots. ts oan. vue ahs red bvaneedeeehawas 59e 
Women's black All-Wool Tights, were $1.00 
OE PR OE Ee y ee Sree ere re eee see Pe 69e 
Women’s fleece-lined Jersey ribbed Corset 
COVGED, WEES BOO—TOW occ ccccccccccccvoneses 19¢ 
Children's fleece-lined Jersey ribbed Vests 
and Drawers, broken sizes, were 25c, 30c 
Pere risa c ect ckeddedakscees 15¢ 
Children’s plush- lined Shirts, silk trimmed, 
pearl buttons, mostly large sizes, were 
tis Mates SRI occ $5 Seas s4 ans fa vdaasdnces 19¢ 
Children’s Jersey ribbed Union Suits, 
ne -ece-lined, drop seats, were 50c—now, 
MATE. Fa se oa chew ad AREER RE ae aed'so0-ene ads cher at 35¢c 





Linens. 


Tremendous Bargains in Table Linens 


A broken lot of Unbleached Table Linens, 
54, 60 and 64 inches in width—some half 
and some all linen—most of them were sold 
at 60c, 50c, 40c and 35c—now, per yard, 35c, 
30c, 25c and 

87 pieces 64 and 68 inch All-Linen Silver- 
Bleached Table Damasks—in this lot we 
offer the best bargainse to hotel and res- 
taurant keepers, as we have a quantity 
of them in dice patterns and some heavy 
finish—prices were 65c and 70c—now, per 
yard, 49c and 

Hundreds of pieces of All-Linen Bleached 
Table Damasks—all widths, Scotch, Irish 
and German double weaves—special re- 
ductions were made on this lot, as we 
are bound to close them out at any price 
in order to make room for new goods— 
some of these were sold at $1.50 and $2 a 
yard now, per yard, 98c, 89c, 69c, 50c, 39c 
DIME ick-ccccpitaneged ene c4eese bde4s 0 0p0ndteeceese 

1,000 pieces 18-inch All-Linen Brown 
Crashes, such as were sold for 7i%c, 10c 
and 12%c—Now, per yard, 10c, 81-3c, T4c 
GO bars vila cwrdanicseccinsegiewrriesevecescesscece 
750 pieces All-Linen Twilled and Plain 
Roller Toweling—were sold at from 10c 
to 15c a yard—now, per yard, 10c, 9c and.. 7%c 


Clearing Out the Napkins. 


Some 600 odd dozen Silver-Bleached Dice 
Napkins were sold regularly at per dozen 
from 75c to $1.50—now, at per dozen— 
22-inch, all linen, $1.00; 22-inch, 69c; 18- 
inch, 55e. 

About 430 dozen Odds and Ends German 
Silver-Bleached 22-inch Damask Napkins 
—were sold at $1.35 and $1.75 a dozen— 
now at, per dozen, $1.19 and ............0.. $1.00 

340 dozen All-Linen Bleached Dinner Nap- 
kins—were sold at, per dozen, $3.50, $3.25, 
$2.75 and $2—now at, per dozen—24-inch, 
$2.50; 24-inch, $2.25; 22-inch, $1.98; 21-inch, 
$1. 50: 21-inch, 98c. 

1,000 dozen White Bird’s-Eye Towels, with 
fringe—were 74%4c—now at, per yard....... 4toc 


1814c 


Pee eee were eee ewer eeeeeseeeeeeeesese 


45c 


19¢ 


5e 





-750 dozen Linen Huck Towels, in odds and 


ends—were sold at 25c, 20c and 15c—now 

at, per Towel, 19c, 15c, 12%c and.......... 81-3e 
500 assorted styles and sizes White Crochet 

Red Spreads—were $1.50, $1.25, $1 and &9c— 

now at, per Spread, $1.19, $1, 75c and...... 65¢c 
275 full-size White Fringed Crochet Spreads 

—were $1.75 and $1.50—now, per Spread, 

Sh ee SI. s osa kena vcadenkastiaacinstwanceus 89e 





Clearing Out the 
Blankets and Comforts. 


SECOND FLOOR. 


About 250 pair %4-size gray, white and tan 

Fleeced Cotton Blankets—were 69c—now 

COs OE MOE is vi cadn a ddebicndarebedansteasees 49c¢ 
200 pairs 11-4 gray mottled Shaker Blankets, 

with fancy border—were $1.75—now at, 
PSR. a coe en ees Ciah aise ced ndeedaaeye $1.25 
About 650 pairs white and gray California 
Wool Blankets, all full size. In this lot 

we offer you the best bargains. Some of 
them are slightly soiled, but Blankets 
that were $10.00, $8.50, $7.50 and $5.00 will 

be closed out at, per pair, $7.50, $6.50, $4.50 

eS Pee $3 
Some 300 Comforts of all descriptions, that 

were sold at $2.00 and $2.25, will now be 

sold at per Comfort, $1.69 and ............- $1.49 
400 full-size Comforts, all good patterns and 
covering—were $1.50—now at, per comfort $1.15 


50 








Laces. 


2,000 pieces mixed lot of Laces, all kinds, 
widths and qualities—2%4c Laces now 


FO si divorce nceeiee Coeaees aera ees Ie 
5c Laces now 2% yard; 10c Laces now 5c 

yard, and 20c and 25¢ Laces now 9c yard. 
Corded Silk and Chiffon Embroidered All- 

overs—goods that sold for $1.50—now 35c 

yard, and Allovers that sold for $3.50 to 

$7 yard now 75c yard. 

. ? 
Ladies’ Neckwear. 

100 dozen Point Venise Collars—were $1.2 

and $1.35 each—sale price (each) ........... 75¢ 
6 dozen Fancy Chiffon Ruffs, all black, 

white on black and black on white—reg- 

ular price $1.35—(slightly mussed) each.. 50c 
$1.25 Lace Fichus—all clean, fresh goods 

COUN ose cs dis Pie aie ho kaa Pop a ee es 35¢e 
10e and 12%c Embroidered Turnover Col- 

lars, slightly soiled—sale price (each) . 2l4c 
Soiled and Mussed Neckwear, all hinda. 

regular prices 25¢c to T5c each—choice at 

COMO) oes cn bared ns atioees ance hk 5e 

Embroidery Department. 

50 pieces Soiled 5c Cambric Embroidery 

CONE "ands 606d snetadwdads see ebban cacuv Est oes le yard 
5¢ Cambric Embroidery now ...........2%c yard 
10c Cambric Embroidery now ............. 5e yard 
15c Cambric Embroidery now ............ 7% yard 
20e Cambric Embroidery now ............ 10c yard 
25c Cambric Embroidery now .......... 124%4c yard 
30ec Cambric Embroidery now ............ 20e yard 
40e Cambric Embroidery now ............2 25ec yard 
All clean fresh goods. 
75c Cambric Allovers now..................25¢ yard 


Every piece of Embroidery in this department 


ment reduced to sale prices—fine Swiss 
Cambric Sets, Baby Edgings, etc. 


and 





Domestics. 


1,500 yards full yard-wide Unbleached Mus- 
lin—was good value at 5c per yard—now.. 
2,000 yards Bleached Muslin, yard wide; a 
good all-round cotton—was 64c per yard 
—now 


3c 


1,000 yards yard-wide Bleached Muslin— | 


a good round-thread cotton, without 
dressing—soft finish for the needle—was 
TAG GO. FARA SRO ose ok vs cc dh dhe tence 
500 dozen Ready-Made Pillow Cases, size 
42x36, without a particle of dressing— 
Were 1Z44C CACN—NOW 0. cdcccccacseccccoccccss 
150 dozen Ready-Made Pillow Cases size 
45x36—an extra good quality—were 15ic 
GRE. Boos era cides vw vedte cieektcaeexsres 
500 ready-made, large-size 
Sheets, made of good, heavy muslin—were 
GOs, “OGG oc ccdevisevissiboceckoddeeestons 
300 Ready-Made Bleached 6-4 Sheets, for 
single beds—a good quality of sheeting— 
were 45c each—now 
400 Ready-Made Bleached Sheets, for full- 
size beds; made of extra good round- 
thread sheeting, without dressing—were 
00 (ORIG 5s sé ccncanhs cdbnctdackadan aaeee 
200 extra large size Sheets, for large beds; 
made of one of the best brands of sheet- 
ing on the market—were 69c each—now.. 
All of our best Fancy Striped Ticks in blue 
and drab and red and drab _ stripes— 
WERE BC B VATA—NOW veoeccccccccccsacvcccses 


64¢ 


9c 


Unbleached 


44ic 


59c 





D. CRAWFORD & CO., Washington Ave. and Sixth St. 
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The Mirror 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR<=— 


For such a small sum you may have, each month, a literary treat of Essays, Stories, Poetry, Critical Articles, 
Notes of Travel, Biography and generally first-class writing spread before you in 














ec preteen, 








~~ THE _=— = 


Valley Magazine 


There is no publication in this country, or any other, that compares with this Magazine, both in the char- 
acter of its contents and the cheapness of subscription price. No stronger list of contributors is to be found 
attached to any periodical. Sample copies will be sent to any person sending his or her address to the 
publication office. The magazine is its own best solicitor with those who Know a Good Thing. 


THE VALLEY MAGAZINE, 


Ask Your Newsdealer for it. 
210 North Tenth Street, St. Louis, Mo 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Qn a 
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A Kuman OCivisection 


is what one of the most brilliant literary critics of the 
United States has called the anonymous novel, 


She Jmitator. 


There has never been published in this country such a scarification of 
the shams that ornament the so-called swagger set in Gotham society, 
in literature and the drama. It is done, too, with a supreme and 
precious literary grace that charms the reader, The story is a key 
novel: that is, its characters are supposed to be drawn from living per- 
sonages and the incidents are worked up out of actual occurrences in 
the lives or in the circles of the personages described and dissected. As 


A Social Study, 


the story is one that will hardly help to allay the discontent of the House 
of Have-not. The inanity and folly of those who imagine themselves 


= 
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BIG FOUR 
TRAINS TO 
CINCINNATI, 

NEW YORK AND 
BOSTON. 


LOOK AT THE SCHEDULE. 


to be superior persons is shown up with remarkable vividness of de- jenn ©. honte. re ion me oe ? otom 1 pe 
scription and scintillating epigram. Sincignass a poe He pone 7:30 am rey ee 
. Fis am es am 7:25 pm 

I lew Yor :55 pm 6:00 pm 7:50 a 
he Love Story Boston 4:55 pm 9:03 pm 10:10 | 


THROUGH SLEEPER AND DINING CARS, 
Big Four Ticket Office, Broadway and Chestnut St. 


of the book is one, of the most daintily told in all contemporary writing. 
The heroine is as fine an American girl as has ever been portrayed, and 
her wooing a-top of a Fifth avenue stage in the springtime is an idyl of 
the town not soon to be forgotten. A story of a multiplicity of keen 
interests is > 


The Imitator 


PRICE, $1.25. 


WILLIAM MARION REEDY, Publisher, 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
TT 


C. L. HILLEARY, A. G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Texas=-Bound 


In the Fall and Winter months, as the tide of travel sets Southward, one naturally feels some interest in the selection 
of a quick and comfortable route. The 





Operates Fast Limited Trains to the prominent business centers of Oklahoma and Texas—trains lighted by 
electricity, and provided with Cafe Observation Cars, under the management of Fred Harvey. 


THERE’S NO BETTER ROUTE. 
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TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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THE LAST LARGE TRACT OF FINE UNCULTI- 
VATED LAND TO BE THROWN OPEN FOR 
SETTLEMENT 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOKLET ON THE BEAUTIFUL INDIAN TERRITORY. 
































LOW RATE ONE WAY AND ROUND TRIP EXCURSIONS 
on the First and Third Tuesdays of Each Month. 


JAMES BARKER, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 519 Wainwright Building, 
SAINT LOUIS. 


















